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. ~ . 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 

NHE Government have again blundered inexcusably—blun- 
T dered in such utter disregard of facts and warnings and 
their own bitter experience that the latest mess seems almost 
incredible. Fortunately, Lord Curzon, who is in Paris, has 
taken a very satisfactory first step towards saving the situation. 
We sincerely hope that the nation will recognize that for the 
next few days or weeks—according to the length of the crisis— 
the gravity of the occasion will require that Imperial interests, 
and indeed the interests of all humanity, must be set above 
mere partisanship. The house is on fire and we must put out 
the fire before we can straighten out the household economy. 
The penalties for appalling recklessness can be inflicted later. 


This is the spirit of a letter from Lord Grey of Fallodon 
published in the Times of Thursday. We heartily agree with 
everything he says, and we congratulate him on his letter and 
thank him for it. He points out that unity with France was the 
essential thing and the first thing to make sure of. Every 
sensible person admits it, and yet in the semi-official statement, 
or manifesto, published with the authority of the Government 
and written in almost delirious language, a whole policy was 
set forth without reference to France or Italy, and without 
consultation with them! France had already expressed the 
coincidence of her views with ours as regards the neutrality of 
the Straits and she had joined in the warnings to Kemal not to 
trespass upon the neutral zones. In her surprise and alarm at 
our single-handed action, however, she withdrew her troops 
from Chanak on the Asiatic side of the Straits. That was 
her retort. The Italians followed suit. We shall now give a 
brief summary of the principal events in their proper sequence. 


The French Reply to the first communication from the 
British Foreign Office on the subject of the Near East was 
handed to Lord Hardinge in Paris on the night of Thursday, 
September 14th. The French Government, as was generally 
expected, unreservedly accepted the British proposal for guaran- 
teeing the freedom of the Straits. Instructions, it was explained 
at the same time, had already been sent to the French High 
Commissioner in Constantinople to join with the British and 
Itaiian representatives in warning the Angora Government 
of the consequences of attempting to violate the neutral zones. 
Nevertheless, the French High Commissioner would make the 
reservation that “this decision in no way prejudiced the ulti- 
Mate conditions of peace.” The language of the Reply was 


| less 





very friendly, but it was indicated clearly enough that the 
French regarded the Turkish victory as greatly changing the 
situation, 


The manifesto of British policy issued last Saturday 
and published in the papers of Monday declared that 
the demands of the Angora Government involved nothing 
than “the entire of all the results of the 
victory over Turkey in the Great War.” The channel of deep 
sea water, it was pointed out, separating Europe from Asia and 
joining the Mediterranean and the Black Sea affected the 
interests of the whole world. The British Government therefore 
regarded the effective and permanent freedom of the Straits as a 
vital necessity. The question of Constantinople itself was rather 
different, as for more than two years it had been decided that 
Constantinople should be returned to the Turks “ provided that 
other matters were satisfactorily adjusted.” 


loss 





After a statement that a conference was contemplated and 
that Kemal had been warned by France as well as by Great 
Britain not to violate the neutral zones, the manifesto went 
on to point out that in view of “the excited mood and extravagant 
claims” of the Kemalists it would be fatal and dangerous to 
trust simply to diplomatic action. Adequate force must be 
available. We must quote the next passage verbatim :— 

“That the Allies should be driven out of Constantinople by 
the forces of Mustapha Kemal would be an event of the most 


| disastrous character, producing, no doubt, far-reaching reactions 
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throughout all Moslem countries, and not only through all 
Moslem countries but throughout all the States defeated in tho 
late War, who would be profoundly encouraged by the spectacle 
of the undreamed-of successes that have attended the efforts 
of the comparatively weak Turkish forces. Moreover, the 
reappearance of the victorious Turk on the European shore 
would provoke a situation of the gravest character throughout 
the Balkans, and very likely lead to bloodshed on a large scale 
in regions already crueily devastated. It is the duty of the 
Allies of the late War to prevent this great danger and to secure 
the orderly and peaceful conditions in and around the Straits 
which will allow a conference to conduct its deliberations 
with dignity and efficiency and so alone reach a permanent 
settlement.” 





Finally, the manifesto pointed out that the Balkan States of 
Rumania (which was “ brought to her ruin in the Great War 
by the strangulation of the Straits’), Jugo-Slavia and Greece 
were vitally affected. For that reason the British Government 
were addressing themselves to these three Balkan Powers 
“with a view to their taking part in the effective defence of 
the neutral zones.” Moreover, the Government had telegraphed 
to the Dominions inviting them to be represented by con- 
tingents ‘‘ in the defence of interests for which they have indeed 
made enormous sacrifices and of soil which is hallowed by 
immortal memories of the Anzacs.” The Dominions instantly 
But since then there has been a very 
tendency on the part of the Dominion Governments to ask for 
more information. Meanwhile, France and Italy have with- 
drawn their troops from the neutral zone at Chanak, evidently, 
as we have said, as a protest against the extraordinary British 


proper 


| manifesto, 


Speaking at Newcastle last Saturday, Mr. Shortt, the Home 
Secretary, expressed himself in language which might have 
been, and probably was, coloured by the Government's 
panicky manifesto. He pointed out that the British Empire 
contained Moslem subjects all over the world, and asked what 
would be the effect of a reverse on the Empire either at Con- 
stantinople or in Gallipoli. He regarded it as almost certain 
that we should have to send more troops to the East. He 
assumed that our Allies France and Italy would act with us, 
and it was a satisfaction to think that they would do so, as a 
reverse—he used the word two or three times—would have 
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repercussions in India, Egypt and elsewhere. We must “ above 
all things avoid anything like an injury to our prestige.” 


On Tuesday, Lord Curzon went to Paris and the papers of 
Thursday contained the gratifying announcement that he, 
M. Poincaré, and Count Sforza, the Italian Ambassador, had 
agreed that it was desirable to call a Conference at once to settle 
the conditions of peace in the Near East. This almost certainly 
means that there is a sufficient basis of agreement in advance. 
The Conference will consist of representatives of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, Greece, Rumania, Jugo-Slavia and 
Turkey. Russia is excluded. We hope that this arrangement 
with France is only the beginning of much easier relations. 


Anxiety is, of course, unabated about the lonely garrison of 
British troops which remains at Chanak, on the other side of the 
Dardanelles. Though we are absolutely opposed to the idea of 
fighting the Turks unless war is proved by events to be a stern 
necessity, we are not among those who think that the surrender 
of a neutral zone on the Asiatic side of the Straits does not 
matter. Clearly if the Turks plant themselves on the shore of 
the Dardanelles at its narrowest point they will be in a position, 
after all, to try to withhold that freedom of the Straits which 
the Western nations without exception demand. The Turks 
argue that they have every right to occupy positions recently 
held by the Greeks, but, as the British Government have pointed 
out, the Greeks were never at Chanak. The French are believed 
to have a good deal of influence with Kemal, and those who 
know something of his history say that he is not a man to harbour 
wild illusions. He is not likely to challenge a really united 
Europe. He is believed to have been distinctly Anglophile 
before the War, and to have deeply regretted the decision of his 
country to side with Germany. 


Although we see that there is a good deal to be said on political 
grounds for holding Chanak, we do not profess to be able to 
judge the military situation. This responsibility is entirely 
upon the Government. If they decide to hold Chanak without 
the co-operation of the French and Italians, they must remember 
that the nation would never forgive them for using isolated 
British troops, not to mention those on the European side of 
the Straits, as pawns who can be sacrificed. The nation knows 
now too much about Mr. Lloyd George’s strategy to trust to it. 
We all expect him to take the advice of the officer commanding 
on the spot and to act upon it. 


The Turkish capture of Smyrna was specdily followed by 
the greatest calamity which has descended upon that ancient 
city since its whole population was massacred by Tamerlane 
in 1402. A fire which broke out on Tuesday or Wednesday 
of last week spread rapidly, until by Friday evening practically 
nothing was left of the town except the old Turkish quarter 
lying towards the upper part of the hill. The original cause 
of the fire is not as yet definitely known, and perhaps it never 
will be. Kiazim Pasha, the Turkish military governor of 
Smyrna, is said to have attributed it to the usual “ desperate 
band of Armenians,” who had set fire to the church in which 
they had taken refuge rather than surrender. At Athens it is 
attributed to the anxiety of the Turks to cover up the traces 


of possibly mythical massacres, and at Constantinople it is |. 


attributed to the delayed vengeance of the departing Grecks. 
The most likely theory is that it was originated, probably in 
more than one place, by the hooligans or budmashes who had 
Beized the opportunity for looting on their own account, and 
that it spread with a rapidity not unusual in Oriental fires 
because there was no organized system for coping with it at 
the beginning. However that may be, there is unfortunately 
no doubt that the whole of the European quarter of Smyrna, 
including all the banks and great trading establishments lying 
Immediately behind the long line of quays, has been destroyed, 
and that at least a half of the normal 350,000 inhabitants are 
homeless and starving. 


A remarkably vivid account of the fire, from the picturesque 
and trustworthy pen of Mr. Ward Price, appeared in the Daily 
Mail of last Saturday. Mr. Price, who watched its progress 


from the deck of the ‘Iron Duke,’ lying just off the town, 
describes “an unbroken wall of fire, two miles long, in which 
twenty distinct voleanoes of zaging flames are throwing up 
jagged, writhing tongues to a height of a hundred feet. 
Against this curtain of fire, which blocks out the sky, are 








silhouetted the towers of the Greek churches, the domes of 
the mosques, and the flat square roofs of the houses, Al] 
Smyrna’s warehouses, business buildings, and European resj- 
dences, with others behind them, burned like furious torches, 
From this intensely glowing mass of yellow, orange and crimson 
fire pour up thick clotted coils of oily black smoke that hide 
the moon at its zenith. The sea glows a deep copper red, 
and, worst of all, from the densely packed mob of many 
thousands of refugees huddled on the narrow quay, between 
the advancing fiery death behind and the deep water in front, 
comes continuously such frantic screaming of sheer terror ag 
can be heard miles away.” Reporting of this admirable kind 
has a distinct historical value. 


The one bright incident in the terrible story is the narrative 
of the great devotion and skill with which the officers and 
crews of the Allied and American warships at Smyrna succeeded 
in rescuing practically the whole of the European colony from 
this fiery furnace. The crews of the destroyers engaged in the 
work of rescue say that it was the most ghastly experience 
of their lives to listen to the imploring cries of the Greek women 
and children, whose massed numbers made it impossible to find 
room for them all. Another eye-witness speaks of the dazed 
and hungry refugees, so exhausted that they had lost even the 
capacity for fear, who “sat herded together, often in the way 
of the flames, and, if ordered to move, cid so with an almost 
animal docility, their eyes only expressing their despair and 
fatigue.” The congestion of these homeless and starving 
refugees on the barren stones of the burnt-out sea front is 
described as getting worse daily. There is no exaggeration in 
Mr. Ward Price’s assertion that the Messina earthquake and 
the San Francisco fire were merciful in comparison to the 
bitterness of human suffering that exists to-day at Smyrna— 
a consequence of Greek ambition and Turkish apathy. 


We are glad to be able to record that the immediate question 
at issue between Belgium and Germany as to payment on account 
of reparations has now been settled. The temporary break in 
the negotiations as to the guarantee for the six-months’ bonds 
which Belgium had so creditably agreed to accept in lieu of the 
cash payments of 270 million gold marks due to her this year 
has been mended. On Tuesday the German Chargé d’ Affaires 
in Brussels informed the Belgian Government that the Reichs- 
bank was prepared to cover the bonds with its guarantee. It 
is understood that the Belgian Government is perfectly satisfied 
by this proposal, which will allow the bonds to be discounted 
at a reasonable rate in the international money market. As 
the Zimes observes, “no central bank of the standing of the 
Reichsbank could afford to discredit itself by failing to fulfil 
its guarantee.” The visit to London of the President of the 
Reichsbank at the end of last weck gavo rise to a crop of rumours 
as to the participation of the Bank of England in this guarantee. 
But the Zimes of Wednesday stated that these rumours were 
without foundation, though no doubt the President’s visit, 
which synchronized with that of Sir John Bradbury, helped 
him thus to rescue a very promising negotiation from the failure 
with which it had been threatened. 


The Legislative Council of Jamaica has recently voted a 
sum of £3,000 to assist in advertising the island as a resort for 
health and pleasure, and the business community in the island 
is also contributing. It is a deplorable fact that the attractions 
of the West Indies are but little realized in Great Britain and, 
in this respect, the Mother Country would do well to emulate 
the example of the United States. Every winter many thousands 
of Americans set out for the “ Queen of the Antilles” and the 
other islands of the Caribbean. In fairness to the British travel- 
ling public it must be admitted that the United States have 
the advantage of proximity and of frequent steamship com- 
munication; nevertheless, there must be many thousands of 
well-to-do Englishmen who could afford the necessary couple 
of months or ten weeks to visit the British West Indies and 
the Spanish Main. It is to be hoped that the action of the 
Legislative Council of Jamaica will be copied by British Guiana, 
Barbados, Trinidad and the other islands, and that they will 
make a special attempt to attract British travellers. 


The question which is the most desirable place for the 
next Imperial Conference, due next year, is being discussed 
in the Press throughout the Empire. The Cape Times has 
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quite rightly been drawing attention to the fact that Cape 
Town has as good a claim as any place to be regarded as the 
geographical centro of the British Commonwealth and urges 
that the next gathering be held there. The idea deserves con- 
sideration. There would be nothing new in holding the Imperial 
Conference outside Great Britain, for we have the precedent 
of the Ottawa Conference in 1894. From the point of view of 
the convenience of the delegates from Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa there is everything in favour of Cape Town. 
From the British standpoint it would be all to the good if 
several leading British statesmen could spend their summer 
holidays next year in Cape Town absorbing some of the 
“atmosphere” of the Dominions. The ultimate ideal for the 
Imperial Conference would seem to be that of a movable 
gathering to be held in succession in all the capitals. With 
modern rapid transport facilities that ideal does not seem so 
impracticable as it did a generation ago. 





The ex-Kaiser has announced his betrothal to the Princess 
Hermine of Schénaich Carolath, the daughter of Prince Henry 
of Reuss. The marriage will take place in November. When 
the engagement was first rumoured there was a storm of 
monarchist disapproval. This has apparently been stilled. It 
would seem that the loyalists have been convinced of the remote- 
ness of any chance of the ex-Kaiser’s restoration. One would 
think this had been rather obvious. Now, however, even such 
sentiment as concerned itself with the recentness of the 
ex-Kaiserin’s death has apparently succumbed to the feeling for 
the ex-Kaiser’s loneliness in exile. 


We referred in our issue of August 12th to the astonishing 
revelations as to the pay and hours of work of the Civil Service 
made in the latest Reports of the Select Committee on Estimates. 
The evidence on which these Reports were based was published 
last week in a Blue Book, which can be obtained from 
the Stationery Office at the price of 4s. This evidence is mostly 
derived from the examination by the Committee of high officials 
and heads of departments—as to whom we should say at 
once that there is no suggestion that they are personally under- 
worked. But their attempts to defend their reputation as stern 
taskmasters are rather more amusing than convincing. The 
regular hours for the Civil Servant in London are from 10 to 5 
through the weck, with three-quarters of an hour off for lunch, 
and 10 to 1 on Saturday—a weekly total of 38 hours’ attendance 
and 34} hours of actual work. The talk about the lunch- 
interval only confuses the issue, as we imagine that a similar 
institution exists in all business offices and shops. But even 
acknowledging the existence of a 38 hours week for the Civil 
Service, the average business man will readily agree with Mr. 
A. M. Samuel’s assertion that his own firm “could not be 
solvent on hours of that kind.” 


The evidence as to the pay of the Civil Service is equally 
startling. Before the War there were 283,000 Civil Servants, 
costing £29,500,000, In the present year there are 325,000, 
who cost over £67,000,000. In other words, the average annual 
cost of a Civil Servant in 1914 was £104 5s., in 1922 it is £206 3s. 
As the cost of living, according to the Board of Trade index 
figure, is now considerably less than double what it was in 1914 
—and according to the experience of all thrifty housekeepers it 
is much lower in practice for a middle-class houschold than the 
index figure puts it—it is clear that the Civil Servant is financially 
better off to-day than he was before the War. In the special 
case of the Board of Inland Revenue, the staff has been tripled 
and the cost of it has increased sixfold—from £784,633 in 
1914 to £4,651,406 in the current year. Of course, the revenue 
has increased still more largely ; but we fail to see why income- 
tax at 5s. should cost so much more than at Is. 4d. to collect, 
and the new taxes can hardly account for the main increase. 
The fact is that the Civil Service, with the powerful aid of its 
Whitley Council and tho benevolent aid of the Government, 
has made a good thing for itself out of the War. 





William Watson, an engine-driver, was sentenced on Wednes- 
day last to one month’s imprisonment for having committed 
perjury in divorce proceedings against his wife. Watson had 
either to admit that he had condoned the misconduct of his 
wife and so have to continue his married life or else he had 
to state what was untrue. In passing sentence, Judge Atherley 
Jones said, “ Although you have committed the crime, it is 
not surprising. You would otherwise have been condemned 





to the continuation of your married life with a woman wha 
undoubtedly, from the loathsome and revolting letter she wrote 
to you, apart from her misconduct, was a person no hones} 
or decent man would care to live with. . . . These proceedings 
by the divorce authorities, in my judgment, must turn out 
ultimately to be futile, but as these proceedings are taken, 
the law must be administered.”” Here we have evidence of how 
the law often lags behind not only public opinion, but public 
necessity in moral ideas. We do not complain because the 
law punishes perjury. That is as it should be. The fault is 
that the law forces the parties in a divorce case to commit 
perjury in order to escape a condition of much greater im- 
morality. 


Mr. Henry Ford has closed his huge automobile plant in 
Detroit, thus throwing 75,000 men out of employment. Mr. 
Ford, as a manufacturer, is exercising the “ Right to Strike.” 
He says the high prices he is being charged for steel and coal are 
not justified and are the result of “ graft.” Hence his protest. 
He is noted for his disregard and defiance of the so-called 
established laws of business. He has even gone so far as to 
declare that “ History is bunk,” which, we suppose, he applies 
especially to economic history. In other words, he does not 
beliove that the traditional way is ipso facto the best way. Many 
people, in the face of this latest move of his, suspect that the 
reason given for his action is not the true reason and that Mr. 
Ford is being morally subtle. This we cannot believe. All of 
Mr. Ford’s career, especially as seen in the building up of the 
Ford car industry, exhibits a mind much too fixed and single in 
purpose and idea to be capable of subtlety. He is now 
merely carrying to a very logical conclusion an idea which he 
has always held and approved. He has done it before with 
other ideas. It is his usual method. As for the men thrown 
out of work, we are willing to wager that Mr. Ford is quictly 
secing to it personally that they do not suffer. He is, first of all, 
a humanitarian. 


The local authorities of Leicester are to be congratulated 
upon the scheme they have devised for solving the unemploy- 
ment problem. Instead of the Guardians giving doles out of 
the Poor Rate and allowing the unemployed man to wander 
the streets with his hands in his pockets, they have joined forces 
with the City Council and the Distress Committee and are giving 
the men work with a carefully articulated scale of wages. The 
work consists of various municipal projects, some of which, it 
is hoped, will be remunerative. Three main points emergo 
from the scheme. First, the Poor Rate in Leicester has descended 
from 3s. 6d. in the £ to ls. 10d., and the Guardians are not a 
penny in debt. Secondly, the community is benefiting by the 
construction of new tennis courts, golf courses, and playing 
fields for children, better draining, new boulevards with 
additional planting, an open-air music amphitheatre in tha 
park, ete. But the third and most important point is that 
men who would otherwise be fearing starvation or suffering 
the demoralization of idleness under a doles system are enabled 
to cultivate the wholesome pride of self-reliance. 


The Great Western Railway, as part of a “Safety First” 
campaign, has recently distributed to its employees a metal 
token, about the size of a penny, which bears on its obverse 
the legend, “Is it safe?” The reverse of the “charm” dis- 
plays the exhortation :— 

“In every action ask yourself: ‘Is it safe?’ This will, 
discloso unseen dangers, inspire forethought, induce care and 
prevent accidents.” 

The employees are to carry these about in their pockets with 
In this way they will be constant-y re 


their loose change. ' 
Already, it is said, the 


minded of the necessity for caution. 
number of personal injuries to the company’s staff has decreased 
50 per cent. Here we have another demonstration of the 
tremendous power of suggestion and habit. Just as the use of 
facts and discoveries in medical science is constantly being 
extended for the prophylactic protection of our bodies, so the 
use of psychological knowledge in everyday affairs is contri- 
buting more and more to the mental sanitation of our lives, 
Perhaps some day, by these means, we shall make men safe 
for the world. 








July 13, 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. pA 
( 3. 
992; 


1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 
Thursday week, 99{f; a year ago, 88 3. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CRISIS IN THE NEAR EAST. 


HEN we were writing last week about the perpetual 

crises brought about by the Government under 

Mr. Lloyd George’s leadership, we little thought that 
one of the worst blunders which stand to the discredit 
of the Government was then being committed. The 
intentions of the Government in the Near East are, so 
far as we understand them, right; but, as usual, what 
was right has been made to look all wrong, and has excited 
just as much trouble as though the Government had been 
bent on some really evil policy. It is enough to make 
one despair. Yet we shall not despair, if for no better 
reason than that the nation has always survived blunders 
in the past. The danger in the Near East is a very real 
one. If it is mismanaged further it may end in bloody 
complications amounting in mass and significance to 
another Great War. This is not the time, therefore, 
deplorable though we think the conduct of Mr. Lloyd 
George has been, to magnify personal defects or to help 
to make the position of the Government so difficult that 
they will be powerless to deal with the crisis. For the 
time being we must try to strengthen and encourage the 
Government so that they may do what is needed. For 
this purpose it is essential, nevertheless, to describe plainly 
the nature of the blunder, or it will probably be repeated. 

Everybody has been saying that the one way of dealing 
with the Turks is for the Allies to present a united front. 
That is so obviously true that people are almost weary of 
hearing it. It is the result of ages of experience in dealing 
with the Turks, and it has naturally become a common- 
place, a truism, even a cliché. But it is precisely because 
statesmen in moments of attempted brilliance and 
originality forget the truisms that they so often go wrong. 
The right way in which to treat the Turks has become 
proverbial for the reason that other sayings have become 
proverbial—they have stood all the possible tests. The 
Turk is a fatalist. He accepts fairly easily what he sees 
to be inevitable. Kemal is a good enough soldier to know 
that, though he could obtain a smashing victory over the 
Greeks, his military powers are strictly limited. He has 
not many resources. He has hardly any money. It was 
perfectly obvious, therefore, that the first essential thing 
for the British Government to do was to make sure of 
agreeing with France, and also, if possible, with Italy. 
It is almost certain that Kemal would have thought twice 
before deciding to defy an unreservedly united declaration 
by the Allies. 

An agreement among the Allies, sufficiently far-reaching 
for the immediate purpose, could have been attained very 
quickly. Although Mr. Lloyd George has had a passion 
for conducting our foreign policy, we still have Embassies 
in Paris and in Rome. The Foreign Office is also operating 
obscurely in London. After conversations had been 
started in Paris, and had continued by night as well as 
by day if necessary, for the need was very urgent, it 
might well have been found desirable that the Seeretary 


for Foreign Affairs should take part in them. Lord 
Curzon might easily have gone to Paris last week. He 


would have had to be given large powers of discretion, 
no doubt, but now that he has gone to Paris several days 
later it has still been necessary to give him those 
large powers. 

If delay had been the only thing to charge against 
the Government it would have been bad enough ; but the 
Cabinet actually decided to rush out a flaming manifesto, 
which caused dismay in both France and Italy. It will 
be amazing if Kemal has not discovered in these cir- 
cumstances fresh hope of playing off the Great Powers 
one against another. We have made him a present of 
the very opportunity he asked for. Of the semi-official 
statement, or manifesto, which was published in the 
papers of Monday, it is difficult to write with patience. 
We read it with humiliation, as it bears the marks of 
panic and is flamboyant and declamatory in style. It is 
true to the spirit in which our foreign policy has been 
conducted during the past few years, and we cannot 
offer a worse condemnation of it than that. When we 
read it for the first time we imagined that it must be a 








hectic piece of argument written by Mr. Lloyd George, 
or by some other Cabinet Minister or group of Ministers, 
for the purpose of convincing recalcitrant opponents, 
Evidently the public felt about it much as we did, as a 
rumour rapidly spread that the manifesto had been 
published by mistake. There was no mistake, however, 
for the papers of Wednesday announced that it had the 
unanimous authorization of the Cabinet. We are not 
told what the Foreign Office thought about it. 

The manifesto might have been designed to stir up the 
very dangers it was intended to provide against. In- 
flammable ideas were assembled freely for the consideration 
of Moslems in India, Mesopotamia, Egypt and elsewhere, 
and magnified in importance. And who, we would ask, 
has done more than the present Government to give 
currency to those ideas in the past and to create a mental 
and religious ferment in the minds of British Moslems? 
In Egypt the Government dangled an attractive present 
before the eyes of the people and snatched it away again. 
In India they helped to provide Moslems with all the 
munitions of political warfare. Only a few years ago the 
question of the Caliphate had hardly been heard of in 
India, except among the highly educated. To-day the 
“ Khilafat ’ movement is a reality. It was the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid who reasserted the almost forgotten doctrine 
of the Caliphate in the peculiar interests of the Ottoman 
Turks, yet to-day we are told that we cannot lay a han! 
upon the interests of the Ottoman Turks—even though 
impossible demands may be made by them—without 
running the risk of violent combined action by British 
Moslems all over the world. Nobody desires more than 
we do to see invariable justice done to all Moslems in the 
British Empire. But all our statesmen and Ambassadors, 
some of whom have had a wonderful record in dealing 
with Eastern peoples, have found that the safe course was 
not to be awed by rumour but to do exactly what seemed 
right on the merits of each case. By such means we 
always earned not only safety but respect in the long 
run. That truth is sure to be rediscovered, but in the 
meantime we are suffering from a factitious danger which 
was largely helped into being for the political con- 
venience of Mr. Montagu and his colleagues. In the 
manifesto we find the Government alarmed to the point 
of panic by their own creation. When they were only 
thinking of useful political arguments, they evidently had 
no idea that they were putting a rod in pickle. Now that 
they imagine the rod to be held in readiness over the backs 
of all of us they ery out for help and tell everybody how 
much it would hurt if the blow were to fall. 

The public, however, has not regarded the manifesto 
merely as undignified. It has also regarded it as an 
unnecessary summons to a new war. It is impossible 
to move about among the different classes in Great Britain 
without discovering that people are so heartily sick of war 
that they would be unwilling to march if ordered to do so. 
As this is known to everybody who is not deaf or blin(, 
it was surely the duty of the Government to convince the 
nation not by feverish words, but by sober proofs, that 
it may be necessary in the last resort to take up arms 
again. We do not deny that in the rapid changes and 
chances of Near Eastern affairs it may become requisite 
to use force. If it be proved that even the unity of the 
Allies does not suffice and that the Turks are intent upon 
sealing up the Straits again, and even reconquering a 
considerable part of the Balkans, the necessity of using 
force may arise. But the public at least wants to be 
convinced that the proper and obvious steps to avoid such 
a terrible necessity have first been taken. People «re 
not by any means convinced of that, but quite the con- 
trary. As things are, the average man naturally retorts 
to Mr. Lloyd George, “ You have made a mess and now 
you appeal to our patriotism to get you out of it.” And 
then, with the loss of grammar which is customary under 
such conditions, he adds, “ Not me!” 

All the same, nothing is more certain than that if a 
large army were really required again to save the peace 
of the world Englishmen, Scotsmen and Welshmen, for 
all their bodily weariness, and for all their sickness of 
heart, would troop to the colours. The instant response 


of the Dominions to the Government’s manifesto was 4 
truly wonderful proof of the spirit which remains 
because it is undying. 


remains 
What the nation requires before 
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it is asked to make any new sacrifice is, in fine, that the 
why and the wherefore should be made perfectly clear. 
The catalogue of the Prime Minister’s offences against this 
principle makes deplorable reading. In January, 1918, he 
said in the House of Commons :— 

“Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of her capital, nor 

of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace, 
which are predominantly Turkish in race. We do not 
challenge the maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the 
homelands of the Turkish race, with its capital at Con- 
stantinople.”’ 
That, of course, was not a pledge, as it has often been 
falsely represented to be, because we were still at war, not 
only with Turkey, but with all her allies. It was an offer. 
Mr. Lloyd George hoped to coax Turkey out of the war, but 
the Turks refused the offer. In February, 1920, however, 
Mr. Lloyd George recalled his offer and spoke of his words 
as “specific”? and “unqualified and very deliberate.” 
That is to say, he went out of his way to soothe the Turks. 
On the other. hand, he went, or seemed to go, equally out 
of his way to infuriate them. In 1917 he had offered 
Smyrna to Italy. Later, when Italy seemed to be about 
to take possession of it, he encouraged the Greeks to antici- 
pate them. He distributed countries like Napoleon, or 
like an Oriental potentate disbursing principalities. If 
M. Venizelos had remained to direct the adventure in 
Asia Minor it might just conceivably have succeeded, 
though we doubt it. But when King Constantine recovered 
his throne Mr. Lloyd George never abated a jot of his 
enthusiasm for the Greek gamble in Asia Minor. It was 
rather as though someone had tried to introduce a startling 
and daring reconstruction of a school under a specially able 
Headmaster, and then when that Headmaster had gone 
away had accepted the proposal of the schoolboys that the 
reconstruction should be carried on by a Fifth Form boy, 
who happened to be temporarily very popular. 

Finally, the Treaty of Sévres was quite out of keeping 
with the encouragement which Mr. Lloyd George thought 
it right to give to the Greeks. What can we make out of 
this mass of contradictions ? We confess that we can make 
nothing. We can only draw the conclusion that Mr. 
Lloyd George acted in accordance with an impulse, or 
what seemed to be the convenience of the moment, without 
ever drawing upon the lessons of the past, or looking far 
ahead, or having any sense of continuity. 

If the Government carry on a speculative policy without 
first contriving a clear basis of agreement among the 
Allies, they will end by doing the very thing they deprecate— 
putting down their foot and being compelled to take it up 
again. After all, all Governments are powerless if they 
have not the support of a willing nation. This being so, 
we look with real hope, though, of course, also with much 
anxiety, to the outcome of Lord Curzon’s negotiations in 
Paris. Lord Curzon is sincerely concerned for the safety of 
the Christian populations not only in Asia Minor, but in 
the Balkans. He is in the traditional line of British 
statesmanship, and though Liberals and Socialists have 
unexpectedly developed a remarkable tolerance for the 
Turks, Lord Curzon may be trusted to do his very best to 
follow tradition and as far as possible to prevent the 
Turks from returning to lands from which they have 
been expelled. 

We hope and believe that ships of war, with the help 
of a comparatively small reinforcement of soldiers, will 
be able to prevent the Angora Turks from crossing into 
Europe. If Great Britain and France produce a policy 
of absolute agreement the Turks probably will not even 
attempt to cross. We confess that the collapse of the Greeks 
caused by their own folly and instability and by the 
collaboration of Mr. Lloyd George has changed the situation 
so much that more concessions will have to be made to 
the Turks than seemed at one time necessary. We hope, 
nevertheless, that Lord Curzon will be able to convince 
the French that to readmit the Turks to any large part 
of Thrace—we agree that they must have an appreciable 
part of Eastern Thrace for defensive purposes—would be 
not to avoid war but to make it certain in the long run. 
The old trouble of the Balkans would reappear in as bad 
a form as ever. The situation can yet be saved if only 
Mr. Lloyd George will remember that though it may be 
an inspiring act to burn your boats when you have crossed 
the river it is a futile one to burn them before crossing. 





In conclusion we should like to add, though we do not 
suppose that Lord Curzon is in any need of the reminder, 
that a grant or a loan of money, even though it may not 
be a very large one, is an argument in negotiations which 
has great weight with the Turks, The last thing we should 
do is to advocate the spending of a penny that need not 
be spent, but to set the trade of Asia Minor going again 
would be a profitable transaction for everybody, especially 
if it produced a centre of quiet and prosperity from 
which the influences of peace might radiate. 





LORD CURZON’S MISSION. 


HE hope of an early relaxation of the tension in the 
Near East which we felt justified in expressing in 
our first article is entirely bound up with Lord Curzon’s 
mission to France. Lord Curzon was the right man to 
send for several reasons—first, because he has handled this 
question before; secondly, because he represents the 
views of the vast majority of Englishmen who are not 
indeed anti-Turkish but who dread the return of the 
Turkish influences to countries which have been relieved 
of them; thirdly, because he is Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs and will therefore tend to bring back the Diplomatic 
Service and the Foreign Office to their half-lapsed functions ; 
and fourthly, because his long experiences in India and 
his travels in Eastern countries make him particularly 
well acquainted with whatever danger may exist of harming 
the Empire by offending Moslem susceptibilities. This is 
a considerable list of qualifications. It is a real consolation 
to think that the Government are not this time planning 
a huge conference without previously making sure that 
there is a common body of opinion. 


We know quite well that Lord Curzon cannot save a 
great deal from the wreckage of Mr. Lloyd George’s policy, 
but we believe that by knowledge, persuasion and quiet 
methods he may be able to save a good deal more than 
some people suppose. It is a tragic irony that one should 
have to write of salvage rather than of profitable—we 
mean morally profitable—terms of peace; for after the 
Armistice in 1918 the Turks were in such a disconsolate 
mood that they would have accepted almost anything. 
The subdued spirit of their appeals to the Allies proved 
that they were conscious of their powerlessness and of 
what then seemed to be the fatal division between Con- 
stantinople and Angora. But a change soon set in when 
the Allies delayed instead of exhibiting a businesslike 
celerity. As everybody knows, the French and the 
Italians made secret treaties with the Turks. Kemal, 
greatly to his credit from a military point of view, built 
up a formidable army. He also brought off a working 
understanding with the Russian Bolsheviks. Now, since 
it is the habit of the world to rally to the side of tle 
successful, we must expect that Constantinople and Angora 
will become united, Altogether a problem which would 
have been easy to deal with after the Armistice has become 
one of the most difficult of modern times. 

The Treaty of Sévres is universally admitted to be im- 
possible, and we fear that it will be impossible to impose 
upon the Turks even the revised Treaty of Sévres, the terms 
of which Lord Curzon drafted last March. Let us recall 
those revised terms, which we see set forth in a convenient 
form in the Daily Mail of last Saturday :— 

“The Sultan to maintain secular and religious authority. 
The whole of Asia Minor to become Turkish, with a special 
régime for the town of Smyrna. Adrianople to be left to the 
Greeks. The Turks to be readmitted to the Asiatic shore of 
the Dardanelles under conditions providing for the existence 
of a broad demilitarized zone Gallipoli to be occupied by an 
Allied force. Navigation of the Straits to be under the control 
of an international commission under a Turkish president. 
Turkey’s Army to be 40,000 regular troops and 45,000 gen- 
darmerie. The Sévres Treaty allowed Turkey a total force of 
50,000. Lemnos, Imbros, Tenedos, Samothrace and Mitylene, 
and all the islands in the Sea of Marmora, to be demilitarized.” 


As against this, Kemal is asking not only for all Asia 
Minor but for Thrace up to the river Maritza. In an 
interview with Mr. Ward Price, the correspondent of the 
Daily Mail, he also said that he would demand the abolition 
of the Capitulations, the surrender of the Greek Fleet, 
and the payment of reparations by the Greeks. Many 
other demands by Kemal have been reported in the Press, 
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but the statement to Mr. Ward Price is so far the most 
definite we have seen. 

We cannot believe that Lord Curzon will have the least 
difficulty in his discussion with the French about the 
freedom of the Straits. They are convinced in advance. 
It would be intolerable that the Straits should be allowed 
again to separate the Black Sea with all its adjacent 
countries from the Mediterranean at the mere whim of 
an obscurantist Turkish Government. But we hope 
that Lord Curzon will accomplish much more than that 
and achieve an agreement such as we have described in 
our first article which will prevent the reappearance of 
the Balkan problem in its old form. It is very desirable 
to remove the danger of an immediate war, but it_is no 
less desirable to remove the material of otherwise 
inevitable wars in the generations to come. 

Lord Curzon understands the Turks and the Turkish 
ways of thinking better than any of our Ministers and he 
may be able to make illuminating explanations to the 
French. There are two methods of treating the Turk, 
and the question which is the right one must be determined 
by the circumstances. The first is to treat him with careful, 
even exaggerated courtesy and with much patience. The 
second is to speak to him in the plainest and strongest 
wossible language and if necessary to give him a hard 

low. The first method answers ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred—so long as the Turk recognizes that you have 
somewhere behind you, even though not in complete 
readiness, the power to bring force to bear. The second 
method is necessary on the hundredth occasion, and nothing 
else will serve. The Turk appreciates these two methods, 
but he understands nothing in between. Lord Curzon 
ought to know exactly what the occasion requires when 
he has heard what the Turks demand and what the French 
have to say. It is rather a nightmare, though the French 
regard it much more lightly than the German menace, 
to think that if the Turks reappeared in strength in Europe 
they would bring with them the cruelty end political 
mania of Bolshevik Russia. 

We earnestly hope that this mission of Lord Curzon’s 
to Paris signifies the end of huge conferences and a return 
to the more practical ways of the Foreign Office. We 
venture to think that Mr. Lloyd George knows as little 
of the history of our diplomats in dealing with the Turks 
as he does of the character of the Turk himself. Nobody 
ever accomplished much in negotiations with the Turks 
who had not steeped himself in their customs and history. 
Tt was this that accounted for the success of such men as 
Stratford de Redcliffe and Sir William White. Both 
these men understood to admiration the two possible 
methods of dealing with the Turks. Stratford de Redcliffe 
was renowned for his personal charm and his easy but 
gracious manners—things really valued by educated 
Turks. He would display endless patience when he 
thought persuasion was all that was necessary, but when 
he saw that there was nothing for it but to take a firm 
line he took it without reserve and most boldly, even using 
menacing language when he acted in complete isolation. 
Without fear or favour he championed the cause of the 
rebellious Greeks. Although he often appeared to be the 
enemy of the Turks and was denounced as such, he was 
really their best friend. This was proved when the 
Twkish Empire began to crumble away towards the end 
of his terin of office as Ambassador simply because his 
wise advice about reforms had not been listened to. He 
then became convinced that a ring of Christian independent 
States was necessary. He declared that “ the very idea of 
reinstating any amount of Turkish misgovernment in 
places once cleared of it is simply revolting.” 

So again with Sir William White. He picked up 
languages with extraordinary rapidity. He was never 
tired of observing people in their ordinary occupations 
and of listening to their talk. He would spend hours 
contentedly in a bazaar conversing with peasants and small 
shopkeepers. Nobody was ill-at-ease with him. In 
conflict with the Turkish Government, however, he spoke 
more plainly than any other Ambassador in Constantinople 
either dared or thought it expedient to speak. He did 
what he thought was right without reference to shadowy 
complications elsewhere or to the position of any particular 
political party at home. The results of such diplomacy 


are among the benefits which one may expect from a 





restoration of the ordinary work of the Diplomatic Service 
and the Foreign Office. Mr. Lloyd George in managing 
our foreign policy has elways had one eye fixed on the 
foreign country with which he is dealing and the other 
on the British electorate. 





HOW IT STRIKES AN AMERICAN.—ITI. 
ON EUROPEAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS. 
AMERICA, just at present, is experiencing the favour 
of a good deal of attention abroad. Lord Balfour 
has unveiled his mind, and, we must presume, the mind of at 
least a majority of the British Government, in a Diplomatic 
Note, with a definite, if indirect, bearing upon the quality 
of American sentiment and morality. Mr. Lloyd George, 
in a speech in the House of Commons, has indicated his 
warm agreement with Lord Balfour’s point of view. With 
these official expressions more than one unofficial British 
critic has swung into line. 

Now M. Clemenceau announces he is crossing the Atlantic 
to give the Americans a “ straight talk.” Well, if they 
must have a talk—an1 I do not think they object at all 
to a talk—I am sure they would prefer, and very much 
prefer, a straight one to any other variety. Arguments 
among nations are all right—indeed, highly desirable— 
so long as they are straightforward, respectful, and frien:lly. 
If they are abusive, insolent, patronizing, self-righteous, 
homiletic, I am afraid they are profoundly undesirable, 
assuming, of course, that our objectives are international 
harmony and the blessings that inhere in it. 

Not everything in the democratic world now—who fails 
to realize the fact ?—is as it should be. Numberless 
disintegrants are active. Forces of evil, driven under 
cover during the War, are re-emerging—issuing from their 
hiding-places in answer to an atmospheric murkiness pro- 
duced by those whose business it was, and who should 
have known how, to keep the air clear. Perhaps some of 
those of critical temper are actuated by deliberation. 
Perhaps they tell themselves a little lightning, a bit of 
thunder, a rush of wind, will purify the air. Let them have 
a care lest the wind gather unexpected volume and velocity. 
It might not stop at clearing the air. It might lay the 
fabric of democratic civilization flat. f 





Disintegration of 
democratic strength, in exact ratio, is integration of auto- 
cratic strength. Neither monarchism nor communism is 
gone. Both are here and moving. Liberty always is 
menaced, as everything worth having always is menaced. 
Grave, indeed, is the responsibility of any inheritor of 
liberty, official or unofficial, if he say or do anything to 
breach the defences of a system that has cost our forbears 
so heavily in acumen, audacity, toil, grief, and blood. 

It is not only the official pen or tongue that can spill 
poison. Private pens and tongues can spill it, if not so 
copiously, quite as surely. We have just witnessed the 
fathering upon Mr. Kipling of an interview in an American 
newspaper in which he was represented to have said some 
very harsh things about Americans. Roughly, all good 
Americans had been killed in the Civil War; those who 
survived were poor stuff. Americans, as a result of the 
War, had got England’s gold. Englishmen, though 
frightfully impoverished by the War, had saved their souls. 


Mr. Kipling has repudiated the alleged interview. He 
declares he gave no interview. He asserts he did not 


say any of the things ascribed to him. He does not add 
to his denial any emollient phrases addressed to wounded 
American susceptibilities, but he does brand the reputed 
conversation with him as a manufacture out of whole 
cloth. While most Americans feel Mr. Kipling never has 
understood them, never has liked them, belongs, at the 
core of his nature, to the men who sundered Anglo-Saxon 
solidarity, they will accept without question his statement 
that he did not authorize this interview. 

Can we learn a lesson from the remarks ascribed, though 
wrongly, to Mr. Kipling? To put poison into the blool- 
stream of the body politic is easy ; almost bafiling is the 
task of getting it out. What is a day, an hour, in entering 
may require years for its removal—if it ever can be removed. 
Is Mr. Kipling, is many another man of more or less note 
in this country, certain he never, thoughtlessly, in private 
talk, has uttered words that might embitter Englan1 
against America, and, in turn, America against Englan] ¢ 
Many Americans, I fear, have done this sort of thing. 
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Uncharitable words have their kindred actions, reactions, 
and interactions. And private words, as already sug- 
gested, have their way of travelling far and wide, and of 
doing harm or good according to their character. 

Disintegrants of good will between Britain and America 
are not far to seek, One of them is the familiar assumption 
on this side that Americans are avaricious, close-fisted, 
of the temperamental tinge of Shylock. Americans think 
Europeans, and especially Britishers, should know better, 
and, knowing better, do better. Our people doubt—and 
they are quite ready to have the facts examined—whether 
the United States has any equal in philanthropic muni- 
ficence. Far from disdaining money, they yet are 
immeasurably keener on the interesting and productive 
enterprises that make money. 

Accused of dollar-chasing, Americans are apt to reply 
that Europeans themselves, on sighting a dollar, develop 
an amazing nimbleness in its pursuit. Iniquity, in the 
European mind, very curiously attaches not to the 
sovereign, or the france, or the lira, or the mark—just to 
the dollar. As Americans see it the dollar, to the European 
ethical sense, is iniquitous only when the American has 
it and the European wants it. Once it is out of American 
hands, and in European hands, it is a perfectly innocent 
and admirable piece of money. Abnormal American 
rapacity—surely, in common decency, it were fitting that 
the world should lay aside this jaded and pallid fable. 

Another thing harmful to British-American concord is 
the habit here, indulged in by a good many persons, from 
the Prime Minister down, of depicting the financial state 
of the British people as much worse than that of their 
fellow-folk in the United States. This habit also has its 
bad effect on non-British Europeans, thus spreading the 
mischief. Mr. Lloyd George declares the population of 
these islands is much more heavily taxed than is any 
other nation. One wonders if this be unquestionably 
true. M. Poincaré, when in London recently, distinctly 
intimated that Mr. Lloyd George was speaking without 
full knowledge of French taxation. Indubitably, with all 
respect, Mr. Lloyd George was speaking without full 
knowledge of American taxation. 

Americans, well-informed ones especially, do not for a 
moment admit the incontestability of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
assertion. Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland and others, following 
the Prime Minister, have told us exactly how much Britons, 
Frenchmen, and Americans are taxed per man. Americans, 
in this ex cathedra deliverance, show up very poorly beside 
their European brethren, particularly their British brethren. 
Now, Sic Arthur may know precisely how much Britons 
and Frenchmen are taxed, but, with every deference, 
I should like to know where he got his figures about 
American taxation. Is he aware that the Federal income- 
tax is a small part of the tax levied against the American 
people? Is he aware that each State, city, and county 
has its own system of taxation? Does he know that, 
in addition to Federal, State, city, and county taxes, 
special levies are made in America against corporations, 

ni that there is an occupational tax for professional 
And, as all Americans will be eager to hear, 
how did Sir Arthur determine, with impeccable nicety, 
the notorious imponderable of America’s indirect taxation ¢ 





Sir Arthur undertakes to advise us just how much the | 


American individual is taxed; I assure him he is better 
versed in this multifold matter than is the best-informed 
expert I know in Washington. 
school, and highway taxes, 


is that State, county, city, a 
3 per cent. 


before the national tax applies, are about. : 
t the whole income of the citizen. American millionaires 
must turn over to the Government 75 per cent. of all 
they make. Big business men in America will tell you 
they are laying by nothing now; they are * 
rs in Washington.” American farmers by the 
scores of thousands are borrowing money to pay war 
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taxes to save their land. 
farmers, business men, and professional class 
are taxed “much more heavily ” than they; they do not 
believe a word of it, and the assertion does not lmprove 
tempers already rather sorely rasped. 

{f friendship is what we want, there should be an end 
of dubious and unpleasant aflirmation on both sides. 
There should be an end, specilically, of the saying in 
England that America exploited this country’s dire need 


| modern and scientific extraction, manipulation and market- 


by charging exorbitant prices for food and raw material 
and by exacting a high interest on its loans. She did 
nothing of the sort. Prices were high, but Americans did 
not make them high, and certainly America had no 
monopoly of high prices. As to interest, we borrowed 
from our citizens for Britain at a rate that would have 
been wholly out of the question except for the desire 
of our citizens to help Britain and for their absolute 
confidence in the righteousness of Britain’s cause. 

It would be unspeakably better—again assuming that 
what we are driving at is friendship—if Europeans harked 
back to the time when their throats were attuned to 
eulogies of America for her part in the War. Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland asserts that Americans undoubtedly ara 
Shylocks, but he kindly adds that they are “ unconscious 
Shylocks.” Our moral deficiencies, then, are due not to 
volition, but to ignorance. Everyone will see at a glance 
how exquisitely adapted is Sir Arthur’s observation to 
the promotion of friendly relations between two great 
and most deserving peoples. 

America, like Britain, though not so much as Britain, 
did a great deal in the War. She did not, in my view, 
do enough, and, if not reviled or bullied, probably will 
do much more. She did a great deal for Britain and for 
Europe in the War, and she has done, and is still doing, 
a great deal for Europe since the War—witness her 
charities and her colossal investments abroad, making 
for world rehabilitation. By a gracious and proper 
recognition of these facts Europeans can get incalculably 
more out of America than they can hope to get by any 
imaginable dialectical ingenuity, by any sort of vitupera- 
tion, or by any form of menace. By such devices we 
cannot be moved except from Europe. And [ 
should suppose that intelligent Europeans would be the 
last people in the world to want to move America away 
from Europe. America, quite apart from any nationalistio 
vainglory, is the ultimate base of freedom in this world. 
We are full of good will towards the British Empire ancl 
the rest of mankind—I saw it on many an American 
platform only a few weeks ago. Our deep admiration, 
I almost might say our reverence, for what others did in 
the War we have acknowledged again and again with all 
the fervour and eloquence we could command, All wa 
ask is reciprocal appreciation. 


away 


Epwarp Price BELL 





UPPER SILESIA. 

yVUROPE has passed another milestone on the road 
Ad from the Treaty of Versailles. For our generation, 
or for longer, the partition of Upper Silesia contemplated 
by the Peace Conference was accomplished in July. The 
frontier line between Germany and Poland has been 
drawn. The Inter-Allied Commission of Government, 
with its troops of occupation, has withdrawn. Aller 
more than a year since the holding of the plebiscite, German 
authority is re-established in the territory that remains 
to her and the Government of Warsaw has entered into 
its new sphere with the tasks before it of introdur ing order 
in districts where feeling has run high and the Conmission’s 
rule has been lax and of administering the highly indus- 
trialized area where coal, iron and zine need the most 


' 


'ing if the dense population of the neighbourhood is to 


, . | 
What cannot be disputed | 


working for | 


It is utterly useless to tell out | 
s that Britons | 


support itself and to continue its contribution to the wealth 
of Europe. 


Partitions and fresh starts have been the lot of this 
dreary land since the days of Maria Theresa. The ilatness 
of the horizon, the sluggish course of the Oder betw e. its 
low banks, the signs of past oppression and present animosi 
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ties combine to depress the hopes of those w 
the soil as natives. But reason and faith can both be drawn 
upon to give us now more cheerful expectations. 1 
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first hope for the immediate iuture 1s due to the withdra il 
of the Commission. Whatever may have been its motives 
or its intentions, however innocent its early errors of judg- 
. 1 1 1 ’ “Sp 4 | “4 , ¢ 
ment, it must be admitted that during the two and a f 
years of its rule there has been but little increase in ) 
general feeling of security; life and pro ot 
been held less cheap; good will and prosperity ha 
flourished ; the primary results expected from d govern- 
1 ’ 1 , P , 
ment have been lacking. We have not the vial on 
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which to praise or blame the Commission. We can well 
imagine that its difficulties were a hundred times greater 
than those that were evident to the outsider. Least of 
all would we attribute to the British Commissioners any 
share in the failure of the whole Commission to carry out 
a thankless task well and quickly. Their efforts were 
untiring and their success in most difficult circumstances 
was undoubtedly much greater than appeared. Nor was 
it any fault of that tactful soldier-administrator, General 
Heneker, and his troops that they were withdrawn before 
May, 1921, when their presence would have prevented 
the insurrection. Through the past year, since their 
return, they were an invaluable element of stability. But 
let us be forgiven if we drop one tear over the spilt milk 
by recalling the frustrated intention expressed in the 
Treaty that there should be an American Commissioner 
with the French, British and Italian. Not one Briton 
who has visited the Rhineland since the War has regretted 
the presence of the Commissioner of the United States 
after the Armistice: there is not one but is thankful for 
the continued co-operation since the signature of the 
Treaty of General Allen and his troops. ‘The presence in 
Upper Silesia of another such an American—candid, able 
and disinterested—would almost certainly have swung the 
balance in the counsels that prevailed. The authority 
of the Commission would not have been surrendered in 
half the territory to the Polish insurgents last summer, 
and the departure of the Commission might have been 
hastened by a year. However, the Commission is now 
withdrawn, and with it disappear a constant source of 
irritation to Germany and for the Poles a state of uncer- 
tainty and a restraint upon their naturally impatient 
ambition to grasp the fruits of the War. To handle firmly 
their lawless elements, to carry on the administration of 
the divided territory, to work out the problems set by the 
League of Nations before the Mixed Commission and to 
regulate the industries will be employment enough for 
the brains of both sides. The agricultural, mineral and 
manufacturing production offers ample work for their 
hands. ‘There are réwards enough before their eyes to 
tempt them to settle down to work and to cease from active 
jealousies. We have no fears for the safety of those of 
Polish sympathies who are left in the German area. The 
greater number of these are agriculturists, in villages where 
they form the majorities. They will cling to the land as 
before and take little spontaneous interest in politics. 
The minorities left in the towns that remain German can 
rely on the fact that Germans have never been averse 
from the presence of cheap labour and will not wish to 
drive it away. The policy of the Reich will not differ 
greatly from the old Monarchical system, heavy-handed 
and unsympathetic, but yielding a thorough education 
of the German type and a material prosperity. This 
generation of Upper Silesian Poles realize the advantages 
they have gained over their illiterate parents. Germans, 
on the other hand, left in the Polish area are in a more 
doubtful position. Poland has signed the Minorities Treaty, 
but we are not encouraged by the actions of other signatories 
to have much faith that its excellent intentions and spirit 
will have great practical influence. Yet, after admitting the 
hardships of those who have already crossed the new frontier 
through fear or actual violence, we have good hope that 
the rest will prove themselves too valuable to invite expul- 
sion or persecution. They are mainly collected in compact 
bodies in towns where they are necessary to local economic 
life. In the purely industrial localities where the Polish 
workmen have driven out the German directors and 
managers the need for their experience will eventually 
draw back those who are willing to return. No one should 
lightly blame the Poles for these conditions. Oppressed 
for generations by Germans on one side and by Russians 
on the other, they have had no chance of practising toler- 
ance or of developing experience and responsibility in the 
production of wealth, in commerce, or in government. 
Poland’s present place between a mortified Germany and 
a hungry Russia, two nations treated as pariahs, is unfor- 
tunately not one that promises to foster steady progress 
and the absorption of useful political experience. 

Upon the new frontier we have no desire to offer any 
criticisms. It is more favourable to Poland than we 
expected in so far as towns which showed large German 
majorities in the plebiscite pass from Germany. But we 











are ignorant of the unpublished evidence considered by the 
delegates of the League of Nations at Geneva, and all the 
world, even Dr. Woodrow Wilson, must realize now that 
geographically mixed nationalities, living often jy 
*“ islands,” cannot be “ determined ” by themselves or any- 
one else with complete satisfaction. Yet over this boundary 
settlement there is a feeling of hope in the country. Though 
this loss of territory may rankle in German hearts more 
sorely than the losses by plebiscite in Schleswig and East 
Prussia, Germany should remember not only that the 
settlement rids her at this moment of an alien government 
and occupation within her borders, but also how she was 
within an ace of losing the whole of Upper Silesia under 
the Treaty as first drafted in Paris in 1919. Poland 
naturally should be well satisfied and hopeful. Those who 
have to work out during the next fifteen years the economic 
problems posed by the Council of the League will be forcibly 
taught (and onlookers may share the lesson) that such a 
frontier, if necessary, is a tiresome necessity, whose effects 
need to be obliterated so far as possible rather than 
emphasized. At the time when the decision was reached 
at Geneva it was somewhat cynically said that the Council 
having fixed the line proceeded by its economic recom- 
mendations to prove that it was an impossible one. More 
usefully Lord Robert Cecil, in a lucid magazine article, 
showed how valuable the difficulties might be if Europe 
realized from them that intensity of nationalism must 
give way to economic reason. If the shaft of a coal pit 
is on one side of a frontier and the seams on the other ; if 
waterworks or the sources of electric light or power are 
divided from the areas they supply, the artificiality of the 
dividing line between the two “ countries” is shown up 
as an absurdity bound to become either of little account at 
all or an intolerable clog upon the interdependence which 
is the basis of the daily comfort of an economic unit. We 
have hope, therefore, that this frontier will either long 
remain as it is on the new maps but stripped by the Mixed 
Commission of harmful effects as a barrier, or that, if it is 
altered, the Governments concerned will make adjustments 
in a spirit of concession to common interests made visible 
at last to both parties. We look forward to a time when 
such adjustments of frontiers will be proposed by the 
nations concerned and accepted by the League of Nations 
as custodians or guarantors of such treaties. Any step of 
this kind successfully taken will be a substantial one 
towards the peace of the world. 

If our French Allies, now victorious over their more 
numerous and naturally powerful neighbours, will only 
take a longer view, they must see that towards the future 
security that they rightly long for above all things the 
cutting off of a small, even a rich, corner of Germany is 
no great advance ; indeed, its value in weakening Germany 
might be annulled by the angry soreness that is the natural 
result. More immediately, too, they must remember that 
as Germany loses a part of Upper Silesia which she might 
have used as an arsenal in a war of revenge, she is equally 
deprived of a source of wealth from which heavy toll, now 
lost, might have been taken for reparations. A longer- 
sighted policy would be to put the poacher to shame by 
making him share the gamekeeper’s duty as a member of 
the League of Nations, accepting a further responsibility 
beyond that of his grudging signature of 1919 for the 
carrying out of the Treaty of Versailles and the keeping of 
the peace of Europe. 





A PRISON-SCHOOL. 
[| COMMUNICATED. | 

T is an awful thing to go to prison. Modify the system 
as you will, make a prison a school and call it an 
institute, take away the livery of degradation, and the 
terror of torture and human nature still recoils. Bring 
down the physical hardships to the irreducible minimum 
without which the retributive principle ceases to operate ; 
bring even that to nothing, and still you cannot make 
shame and captivity other than dreadful. Whether it 
is more painful to young or old it is difficult to say. For 
a free and technically innocent person it is nearly impossible 
to put himself or herself in the position of a prisoner. 
The present writer tried her hardest to do so a few days 
ago when she was privileged to go with the Governor 
over the Borstal Institute for Girls. What would a girl 
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of from sixteen to twenty-one expect to have to endure 
when first informed that she was sentenced to a period 
of detention not exceeding three years at “ Borstal” ? 
Whether she were intrinsically good, bad or indifferent, 
whether she were already well acquainted with ordinary 
prison life or not, she would probably feel, upon her arrival, 
a good deal of relief. The Institute looks like a big, red- 
brick school with the head-master’s house attached. 
There is nothing ugly or forbidding about it. A long, 
straggling suburban road out of a neat country town leads 
up to it, and beyond it is the country. If the new inmate 
were sufficiently calm to make comments she would say to 
herself that she would have taken the prison for “a rich 
man’s ouse.” Once inside a rather formidable and impres- 
sive gate, she would cross a yard gay with flowers and enter 
a door which, at any rate when the present writer went in 
at it, stood open. A passage leads to a great hall lighted 
from the top, rather like an empty chapel, the wall pigeon- 
holed with cells, the upper rows giving on to skeleton 
galleries approached by a skeleton staircase. The cells 
might just as well be called little bedrooms. Each con- 
tains a perfectly clean bed, with a sheet turned down over 


a coloured rug, a small table and a jug and basin. The 
window is high up, but is glazed with clear glass, and 


out of some of the cell windows it is possible to see, others 
are too high. The floor is tiled. The girl who enters 
must feel her heart sink when she realizes that for twelve 
weeks she will take every medal alone in that narrow room. 
She will soon hear, however, that there is no absolute 
solitary confinement. She will work during the day “ in 
association,” either at housework or, if she is very young 
and illiterate, at lessons, and though “ conversation ” will 
not be permitted her, she may speak about her work. 
To a child—many of the inmates look no more than chil- 
dren—who has run wild in London, rioted with hooligans, 
led the anxious but exciting life of a thief or tasted the 
sordid pleasures of the lowest walks of the “ gay ” world, 
such a prospect must seem grave indeed. Twelve weeks, 
however, is not, even at seventeen, an eternity. It is not 
a whole summer nor a whole winter. All the same, it strikes 
an outside critic as too long, long enough for heartbreak, 
and then there is always the danger lest she should not 
behave herself wisely and so prolong still further this sad 
period. If she will but do well she will realize what her task- 
mistresses tell her—7.¢., that it lies in her own hands whether 
the time of her detention shall be one of schooling or of 
prison. After all, there are alleviations to her lot even during 
the first hard three months. Her work appears to be such 
as she can take an interest in ; the Governor and the Chap- 
lain will try to gain her confidence. Sunday will bring a 
little relief, and good food and good air are almost sure 
to improve her health. A letter or a visit may bring her 
into touch with her friends. When once this hard time 
is behind her the conditions of her life will improve enor- 
mously. “ Associated exercise” will break the day’s 
monotony, and games on Saturday will vary the long week. 
Three months thus spent will not seem so long as those 
weary first weeks. Then, if only the poor child has kept 
her resolve to behave herself, comes a life which one would 
think might, so far as outward circumstances go, be 
positively happy. 

Great care, one is assured, is taken to set her to the work 
to which she is best suited. The Governor can give her to 
housework, needlework, laundry work or garden work. She 
is a dull girl if she cannot take some interest in what she has 
to do. It is pleasant to eat wholesome food in a sunlit 
room in company with others, and the food must taste, 
to a hungry, hard-worked girl, very good. The Governor 
is bound, not only to oversee, but to taste it daily, and 
she gives her mind to varying it. Meat is provided on 
four days a week, and though that leaves three maigre 
days out of seven, there is plenty of vegetables and good 
pudding to be had even then. Every afternoon there is 
real tea and bread and cheese and every evening, before 
bedtime, hot cocoa and a biscuit. Girls are never received 
into the “ Borstal” with babies, but now and then a girl 
gives birth to a child during her first few months of 
detention. The children are remarkably good specimens, 
and the present writer understood that the mother is 
often able, upon the ordinary prison food, to feed the 
baby and do her work. Of course, it is always in the 
doctor’s power to order separate diet. Two books a week 





out of a good library should provide some food for the 
mind, and organized games on three afternoons a week, 
outdoors or in, according to the weather, should prove 
an outlet for animal spirits. Then there is always the 
hope that after many months of good conduct the coveted 
“ special grade” may be reached and these outward con- 
ditions cannot be considered to be retributive at all. The 
girls are transferred to superior quarters, where they live 
under a separate body of officers. They are occasionally 
allowed outside the walls on parole, may read a newspaper, 
receive a fortnightly letter, and even be permitted to 
undertake outside work in the neighbourhood. They 
have a little pocket-money and may spend it. ; 

The “ Borstal” novice would soon come to know all 
these facts. Rewards and penalties would be explained 
to her. She would know that it was in her own hands 
whether she reached what we may call the privileges of 
the fifth form in the shortest time possible, or whether the 
period of her inevitable ordeal was lengthened by occa: 
sional drops into the dreaded “penal class,” where 
girls unpick mattresses in special dress, deprived o! 
all privileges, in a cell alone. How long she remains there 
depends upon the judgment of the Governor. It seems a 
terrible weapon to put into the hands of an individual, whe 
were she an angel, must seem to the girl as a tyrant, and 
evoke at times a feeling of mad rebellion. But let us supposa 
that the prisoner incurs no punishment. She would see the 
trim kitchen-garden and the farm on the sun-illumined 
south slopes of the hillside stretching down from the prison 
walls, but she would see also the barbed wire enclosing 
it all. She would envy the “star” girls making 
their own tea and chatting over their little purchases 
in town. But also terrible sounds of riot might very 
occasionally come to her ears. There are days when the 
spirit of rebellion is fierce, when a whole roomful of girls 
moved by a spirit of mad naughtiness will fling their food 
and crockery upon the ground, or when some individual will 
“break up ” her room. Not long ago the gently-spoken 
Governor was the first to enter, the cell of a girl 
who in a wild fit of passion had armed herself with glass 
and sworn “to do the Governor in,” and she was only saved 
by her adroitness from serious face wounds.* The temper 
of a woman of breeding, experience and the habit of com- 
mand may be proof against this sort of test ; it may neither 
upset her nerves, embitter her outlook, nor dull her sym- 
pathy. After all, she has great compensations. English 
professional women, like English professional men, measure 
success by responsibility and power. But what about the 
junior “officers’’ ? What about the women paid a weekly 
wage to endure an atmosphere of deterrent discipline and 
unceasing vigilance ? Would they be unaffected in mind 
and heart by such incidents? A visitor has no means 
of judging of their attitude towards their charges. She 
is no more able to judge of them than a poor little prisoner 
on her arrival. The experience of life, however, must 
prompt every mature critic to ask herself, What sort of a 
vardress should I make ? Would my ready-made theories 
about the all-sufficiency of sympathy and the futility oi 
severity stand such tests as that ? Would they not vanish 
into thin air the first time that in a blue funk I sounded the 
whistle to bring the other officers to my side? That 
ominous whistle hanging so conspicuously round the waists 
of the warders! It does make a visitor think! If a 
system could be thought out which would give the officers 
a better chance, would the prisoners not be improved 
thereby ? 

Meanwhile, what do the prisoners look like? What 
impression would the new girl get of the companions with 
whom she may hold no conversation? Do kind, sympa- 
thetic eyes, the eyes of fellow-sufferers who wish her well, 
meet hers? Apparently not. To the question, Are they 
kind to one another ? the Governor returns a sad negative. 
So far as they have opportunity they are often very unkind. 
What can a visitor make of their faces? It is surprising 
to hear that sixty per cent. “do well”—do not again 
transgress the law we suppose that means, so far as the bulk 
of the percentage are concerned. Some do very well. 
There is, one hears, more hope of hooligans than of the 
quieter sort. ‘ Give me no ladies,” said one of the officers. 
Some of the “ best ” prisoners do not keep straight even 
~* Our review, “ Women in Prison,” printed in another part af this issue, may 
throw some light on these occurrences.—[ Eb, Spectator.) 
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for a short time after they are freed, while some very 
naughty girls, who will always feel their hearts sink at 
the thought of unpicking a mattress, reform. One can 
never tell. 

How far are the girls happy? How far is it possible 
that they should be ? Anyhow, they are not happy in the 
sense that schoolgirls are happy. As one looks round one of 
the workrooms one sees too many furtive eyes, too many 
deficient expressions, too many features upon which a 
habitual expression of insolence has obliterated altogether 
the beauty of youth, to speak of them as happy. Among 
them, no doubt, are open countenances, clear eyes and 
conciliatory manners. They do not always belong, says 
the Governor, to the best girls. “I suppose prisons and 
prisoners are very much changed in the last few years ¢ ” 
ventures the writer. “ Prisons are; prisoners are not,” 
replies the Governor sadly. 

The visitor, if she is like the present «writer, will come 
away with a sense that the problem is not solved, though 
she has been in presence of a system which has destroyed 
squalor and starvation and has flooded the walls with air 
and books and flowers. 

Cecit1a TOWNSEND. 





A CURE FOR INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE. 


OME time back I read with the greatest interest an 
article in the Times of February 15th, 1922, entitled, 
“The Joy of Work,” and I have come to the conclusion 
that I am bound in the interests of science to lift a veil 
which I have hitherto kept closely drawn. The article 
dealt with the Report of the “ Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board,” and the gist of it, put shortly, was that the intro- 
duction into routine work of “ rhythmical and agreeable 
movements, quite useless so far as the work is concerned,” 
resulted in an output improved both in quantity and 
quality in a shorter period of toil. 

I occupy a somewhat important official position in a 
tropical country, and my work involves the daily disposal 
of a number of office files, a task which, as one of your 
own poets—and one of the wittiest—has said, sometimes 
“makes for tedium in the end.” Those who are familiar 
—and I can only pity those who are not—with that 
deathless romance The Wrong Box will remember how 
to the magistrate in the luggage van came the temptation 
“to play Billy with the labels.” In my mind, too, times 
and again the office files had engendered a similar yearning, 
but the suitable method was not revealed to me until 
one day the inspiration came, and I will not say that I 
fell, though at the time I thought I was tempted of the 
devil. I will say that I yielded, and I know that the 
suggestion had not a diabolic but an angelic origin. 

In my early years the Royal Game of Tennis (no mention 
shall be made of Lawns) had held me in thrall, and in my 
maturer life I have flirted half-heartedly with golf, and often 
as I sat at my desk would memories of these games divert 
my attention from my papers. On the morning of which I 
speak I tried in vain to work ; I could think of nothing but 
tennis ; and suddenly there came to me a revelation that I 
had found what I sought, and there germinated in my brain 
the idea that it might be possible to lighten the routine of 
dealing with papers by dovetailing into it a modified form 
of tennis. I lifted my eyes and could hardly believe their 
testimony, for behold, a miracle! I work, as befits the 
climate and my dignity, in a room of vast proportions, and 
as I looked round it that morning I saw it, familiar as it 
was, in a new light. “* It’s for all the world,” I cried, “ like 
a Tennis Court,” and so it was. All round me stretched 
level spaces of floor, even and polished as the floor at Lord’s, 
or Prince's or Queen’s. Facing me was what purported to 
be an open cupboard, with a wire back and a broad sill, a 
perfectly obvious “ dedans.” To my right hand was a door, 
and on cither side of it two long shelves, each divided into 
compartments designed for the reception of files as disposed 
of, and exactly corresponding to the “ side galleries ” of a 
Tennis Court. The wall behind them was panelled in light 
wood, with dark ribs between the panels : nothing wanting 
but the numbers to mark the “ chase lines.” Behind me 


over my left shoulder was a slight protuberance in the side 
wall just before it joined the back wall, clearly a 
“tambour.” And, as a crowning marvel, in the back wall 
was @ square recess, 


“By heavens!” I shouted, “a 





a 
grille,” and in my joy I smote its wooden back with my 
open hand, and it gave out the triumphant baritone note, 
beloved of all tennis players, which proclaims the winning 
stroke. “ That day,” as the poet sings (at least I think he 
does), “ I worked no more.” Stealing into the billiard-room 
and borrowing a bit of chalk, I marked out the chases in 
orderly sequence on the polished floor, and sat and regarded 
my work. And as I gazed the years rolled away from off 
me, and I sat there, not an elderly official in an office, but a 
youth in a Tennis Court in Cambridge the well-beloved. 
There was no getting away from it, I had got to play tennis 
with the files. How to do it was the question. My first 
idea was to have them served at me, but who was to do it 2 
My Private Secretary, a serious minded man, already 
inclined to regard me as frivolous, was out of the question. 
He would never understand and might even resign. The 
A.D.C., a humorous youth and a babbler, with a picturesque 
turn of phrase, was even more impossible. I might select 
one or more of the soft-footed dusky attendants. They 
would love it, and might even draw extra duty pay. But, 
no; they would think that I, who to them was a god, had 
gone mad, and they would flee to the jungle. 

And then golf came to my rescue. I would play with a 
stationary ball, and play against bogey. I would invent a 
new game which might, who knows, earn for me undying 
fame, and add a new chapter to Badminton. No sooner 
thought than done. Piling the files beside me I started the 
first set. At first things did not go well. I was excited 
and played badly; I got rattled, and finally, fagged and 
disappointed, I sank into a chair and closed my tired eyes. 
And then a strange thing happened. I looked at the 
dedans, and behold it was full of familiar and encouraging 
faces; I could dimly recognize old opponents, friends 
“whom I had loved long since and lost awhile,” and in the 
middle, in the Referee’s seat, the unmistakable features 
of that Lord among men and Prince of Tennis Players, 
Alfred Lyttelton. It was but a fleeting vision which, as 
I gazed, faded away like smoke, but it was enough to give 
me new heart. Setting my teeth, I found the grille with 
the Education Bill, brought off a straight force into the 
dedans with the Customs Statistics, and won better than a 
yard on the floor with the Estimates. That last stroke 
settled it. Fatigue and doubt fell from me like a cast 
garment and I knew that success was mine. For a time I 
sat, too happy to move, and then (the luncheon bell ringing) 
walked on air to the dining-room with jocund step. ‘ What 
have you been doing #” said my wife. “ You look years 
younger.” “TI have,” I replied, “solved a particularly 
knotty problem. Hard work always suits me.” 

From that day opens a happy chapter in my life. [I 
played one set every morning, and two on public holidays. 
[ daily increased in proficiency till, with my eyes shut, I 
could give bogey four bisques and a beating. And as I 
played better I worked better. Everything improved— 
power of concentration, quickness of apprehension, rapidity 
of decision, style, and last but not least temper. And as 
work grew better, so life grew easier for me and those around 
me, and a placid household and unrutfled staff shared the 
happiness of their lord. 

Such is the record of my great discovery. I have long 
kept it secret, and it is not in any spirit of vanity or boast- 
fulness but in the interests of human welfare that I now 
break silence. For my experiment not only anticipates 
but develops and amplifies the conclusions of the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board. 

My discovery was conceived in idleness and brought 
forth in frivolity ; but, though I knew it not, my steps, 
which I thought were sneaking furtively along the primrose 
path of dalliance, were firm set on the macadam of science 
and led me straight to the goal of truth. Truly the ways 
of Providence are past finding out, and we are all blind 
puppets in its hands. While I thought I was gratifying an 
idle whim, I was the first apostle of a new creed, destined to 
lighten the labours and increase the leisure of many workers, 
and at the same time produce a larger and better output of 
work. Such a secret is not mine to keep; it belongs to 
Humanity. Fame must be mine one day, possibly posthu- 
mous, but for the present I prefer to conceal my identity, 
partly from modesty, partly from prudence ; nor do I fear 
that it will be discovered. There is, it is true, one man who 
may recognize in the writer a friend of his youth who with 
him was the inventor of a game, based like my own on the 
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noble game of tennis, which was played after dark with His 
Majesty’s cats and lumps of His Majesty’s coal in the most 
sacred arcana of Downing Street, and which by lightening 
the tension of our labour helped to make us more efficient 
servants of the State. But I do not think he will give me 
He is now a Privy Councillor, and I know his past 


away. 
ANON. 


and could retaliate. 





HOW WILD CREATURES SWIM. 


LTHOUGH certain creatures, such as the otter, are 

well adapted by nature to lead a semi-aquatic 

life, there are others whose appearance belies their 

swimming powers. Many of them are, however, quite 

at home in the water, and show no hesitation in striking 
out for a long swim. 

The otter is admirably adapted for swimming, either on 
or beneath the surface, for he is provided with perfect 
interdigital webs, a horizontally flattened tail, and the 
power to close his nose and ear passages at will. Although 
the otter is a good swimmer, its powers in this direction 
are much overrated by the writers of modern nature 
stories. - In one yarn of this description the movements 
of a pair of otters chasing salmon in a pool were likened 
anto flashes of light. In another it was said that when otters 
swim under water they fold their fore feet back to their 
sides and propel themselves with their hind feet. In 
reality an otter is not a fast swimmer either on or below 
the surface, and unless going downstream with a swift 
current its movements are quite leisurely. Dozens of 
times when hunting have I seen an otter swim away from 
hounds under water, and no matter whether it was quite 
fresh or getting be at, there was no noticeable difference in 
the pace, which was most deliberate. If an otter could 
swim as fast as a salmon, some nature writers would 
have us believe, surely it would exhibit its powers in this 
respect when hunte d, whereas in actual practic e it never 
does so. Again, with regard to tucking its fore feet back 
to itssides when swimming under water. Ina clear pool every 
movement of a submerged otter can be seen, and the fore 
feet play their part just as much as the hind in the motions 
When on the surface an otter shows in 
addition to its head the top of its back and its “ rudder.’’ 
Generally the back and “ pole ” may be said to be awash. 
The otter belongs to the weasel family, or perhaps we 
had better say it is a marten which has taken to aquatic 
habits. Both the common stoat and weasel are expert 
swimmers, riding high in the water with head and shoulders 
out and showing the line of the back and tail. 

The squirrel, on the other hand, has a style of its own. 
The head and shoulders are kept above the water, but the 
hindquarters and the tail are deeply submerged. The fore 
feet provide the chief motive power, the animal working 
them very rapidly. The squirrel’s tail is large and bushy, 
and when thoroughly soaked with water may have some- 
thing to do with the low carriage of the hinder part. The 
rabbit and hare, each of which is the possessor of long and 
powerful hind legs, swim in a manner peculiar to them- 
selves. The head is thrown back so that the cars touch 
the water and the forepart of the body is more or less 
awash, while the stern is carried well above the surface 
Each stroke of the hind legs tends to force the head under 
water. Despite their peculiar method, however, both hares 
and rabbits are strong swimmers. I have several times 
seen a hare swim across a wide and rapid stream when 
hunted by hounds, and on one occasion while fishing a 
hare gave me the fright of my life by jumping into the 
river close behind me with a tremendous splash. She 
sprang over the deep water near the bank, then swam 
eee the shallower part and landed on the further side, 
where she shook herself and continued her journey. 

From its appearance one would hardly credit the hedge- 
hog with much swimming ability, bt ut nevertheless it is 
quite at home in the water. It swims low, with the mouth 
barely clear of the surface, but as it is a thick-set creature 
the back is considerably above the surtace. 


as 


of swimming. 


Coming to the deer family, we find red, fallow, and 
rocdecr very capable swimmers. Generally they swim 
low, the head Fre any showing, but the depth of submergence 


depends to some extent upon the condition of the coat at 
the time. Likewise a fat deer rides higher in the water 
than a lean one. The thick winter coat affords more 





! responsible, 


buoyancy than the red summer one. When hard pressed 
in the water a deer swims higher than it does when taking 
its own time. If a stag ge ts anything like a start, it can 
outpace hounds in the “water, and takes some cate hing 
even with the help of a boat. The hairs of a deer’s 
winter coat contain a certain amount of air, and this, 
coupled with bodily fat, tends to raise it higher in the water. 
This is particularly noticeable in the case of the caribou, 
which rides higher in the water than any other deer with 
which I am acquainted. The head, shoulders, and several 
inches of the body are well above the surface, giving the 
impression of great buoyancy. Water is gener ‘ally the 
last resort of a hunted deer, but when changing their 
ground deer of both sexes show not the least hesitation in 
swimming across lakes and rivers. <A swimming stag 
cannot defend itself with either its fore feet or horns, 
therefore if hounds get up to it and seize it by the ear it is 
at once pulled under and drowned. Deer calves are quite 
strong swimmers and rea dily follow the hinds when the 
latter. take to the water. 





FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
andl 
HESITATING MARKETS. 

REACTION ON POLITICAL CRISES—PRICES RALLYING 
—GERMAN REPARATION PAYMENTS—OUR DEBT 
TO AMERICA. 

(To rue Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’"] 

Sir,—Since the appearance of my last letter in the Spectator 

of September ond the Stock Markets —an1 more especially 

the section for gilt-edged securities—have been ealereieg 

a rather pronounced reaction, and not a few of the British 





Government stocks have dipped rather sharply 
Consols, for example, which were then quoted at 
573, have in the meantime fallen to 552xd., and the Con- 


has fallen to about 
been a material 
In the first 


pro- 


version Loan, which then stood at 75 
72, though in both instances there has since 
rally. The cause of the reaction was twofold. 
place, the superabundance of money has been less 
nounced than had been expected in some quarters, while in 
the second place the ‘market has, of course, been disturbed 
by the various political alarms. On the whole, however, 
and having regard to the prolonged rise in investment 
securities, I am inclined to think that the real feature of 
markets has not been so much the setback as the resisting 
power which has been displayed on the occasion of each 
spasm of selling occasioned by unsatisfactory political de- 
velopments. On every occasion stoc ‘ks offered have been 
readily absorbed, while i t has only required the slightest 
indication of the easing of political troubles 

prompt rally. 


to0 occasion a 


: XK * 
During the past week in particular the markets fing ive, of 
course, been mainly dentine: l by the Near Ea crisis, 


ore Suna 
affected. 

merely 
ing of the 
to Say 


and the effect upon securities was all the 
because the Paris Bourse as well as mane “t was 

Moreover, the Stock J Exchang re wa uenced not 
by the crisis itself but by the extraordinary hand| 
situation by the Government, so that it would be 

that the alarm was due even more to distrust abinet 
methods than to any belief that war was imminent. The 
Prime Minister’s record during 


8 infl 


fair 
of C 
r the past few years in every- 
thing relating to international } olities has bee nofac ra iracter 
to occasion increasing one in financial circles, and 
naturally enough this uneasiness has been increased by a 
perception of the fact that there was probably never a time 
in the history of the country when a statesmanlike policy 
was more required in European affairs. Consequently, 
while markets have now rallied appreciably after 
the fall occasioned by acute anxiety at the beginning 
of the week, they have been left in a rather halting condi- 


tion, the results of the Government’s policy not merely in 
Europe but in Ireland having got rather badly upon the 
nerves of the City. Nevertheless, if the political situation 


s seems hi 


oa 


securitie ighly Saale 


a 


brightens a further rally in 
* * 

For the recovery which occurred in Stock Exchange 
prices after Monday’s severe fall the more hopeful views 
concerning the Near Eastern situation were not solely 
Two other facters contributed, one of them 
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being the intimation of the strain of the Reparations crisis 
having been eased, and the other being the definite 
announcement that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is to 
proceed next month to America in connexion with the 
funding of our debt to that country. Concerning the first 
of these factors, namely, the easing of the Reparations 
crisis, a better instance could scarcely be found of the 
extent to which the credit of a country may be aided at 
critical moments by a well-organized central banking 
institution possessed of good records and traditions. The 
statements which have appeared in some quarters to the 
effect that the Bank of England has guaranteed the German 
Treasury Bills to be offered in payment of the current year’s 
instalments of Reparation payments can be disregarded, 
no such guarantee having been given, but it is both interest- 
ing and instructive to note the actual facts of the case, 
because they demonstrate very effectively what can be 
accomplished in the way of overcoming international 
financial difficulties when there is co-operation between the 
central banks of various countries. 
: * 
On the occasion of the famous Conference in Paris 
last month to consider the question whether Germany 
was to be allowed a moratorium in the matter of the 
instalment due by her on August 15th, it will be remembered 
that at one moment it looked as though an impasse had 
been reached, Germany declaring her inability to make 
immediate payments, while France in particular showed 
disinclination to accept that view of the situation. Then 
came the proposal by Belgium that as regards the instal- 
ments due on August 15th and on each successive month 
during the current year Germany should be allowed to 
hand to Belgium Treasury Bills expiring in six months 
from the various original dates when the instalments become 
due. The total amount so involved was round about 
£14,000,000, and it was left for Belgium to be satisfied 
as to the guarantees and securities accompanying these 
Bills. 
* * * ~ 
But while the acceptance by the Conference in Paris of 
this proposal was hailed with relief as offering a short 
breathing space, it was felt that Belgium might experience 
difficulty in obtaining really adequate guarantees. Very 
sagaciously, however, the Belgian authorities decided to 
attach more importance to guarantees by the Reichsbank 
than by the German Government. In the first place, that 
institution is a holder of some £50,000,000 in actual gold, 
while its traditions for sound and capable management 
are good. Where a Government might lightly embark 
on guarantees it was felt that a banking institution 
would show much greater reticence and caution. Accord- 
ingly, Belgium insisted upon obtaining from the Reichsbank 
either an immediate deposit of gold or effective guarantees 
that the Bills would be met in gold at maturity. Nor 
was the caution displayed by that institution in giving 
this guarantee regarded unfavourably, and it was, doubtless, 
in this same spirit of caution that President Havenstein 
decided to confer with the Bank of England before definitely 
guarantecing the Treasury Bills. 
* ’ * * 
On his return to Berlin, President Havenstein was able 
to announce that the Bills would be guaranteed by the 
Reichsbank, and there is little doubt that the offer will 
now be accepted by Belgium on behalf of the Allies, for 
the guarantee will be sufficient to ensure a ready discount 
market for the bills. In short, they will be a liquid security. 
To appreciate the connexion between President Haven- 
stein’s visit to this country and his decision to guarantee 
the German Treasury Bills, it is necessary to recall the 
fact that some time ago the Reichsbank established direct 
business connexions with other central banks, such as the 
Bank of England, the Bank of Holland, and the Federal 
Reserve Bank in the United States, and at some of these 
centres, including the Bank of England, fairly large amounts 
of gold were deposited. When such relations as these 


are established between great central banks where the 
traditions are of the highest possible character, much 
can be done in the way of overcoming difficulties such as 
those presented by the gold payments which have to be made 
by Germany during the early months of next year. It 
can be taken for granted that the Reichsbank will see to 
it that such efforts are made in Germany itself as shall, for 





the most part, provide for the due payment of the Bills 
as they fall due and that the shortage, if any, shall be 
of such small dimensions as to be easily covered by its 
actual gold balances, which it will be within its power at any 
time to pledge with any other central banks as temporary 
security. In fact, I regard this entrance of the Reichsbank 
on the scene as a good feature in the situation. When a 
Government commits itself to credit engagements it hag 
rather loose and unsound ideas es to the manner in which 
payment can be made, but when‘a credit institution 
enters into such engagements it does not buoy itself up 
with vague hopes of final assistance from the taxpayer, 
but, recognizing that its whole existence as a credit 
institution is at stake, it allows no doubt at all with regard 
to the means for the due fulfilment of its contract. 
* * * * 

Ever since the mistaken policy concerning international 
debts, embodied in the famous Balfour Note, became 
known in the City, there has been a good deal of uneasiness 
with regard to the attitude of our Government towards 
our debt to the States. Not that the City has ever sus- 
pected the Government of repudiating its obligations, but 
it was feared that there might be some temporizing and 
postponement, the effect of which could but be injurious 
to our credit. The announcement, therefore, that Sir 
Robert Horne is to head a British delegation to America 
in October was hailed with general satisfaction, albeit the 
strain involved upon future Budgets by the resumption 
of the service on the debt is clearly reeognized. The 
total amount involved on the pre-War basis of the dollar 
exchange is about £850,000,000, but owing to the appreci- 
ation of the dollar the amount is now over £900,000.000, 
It will be recalled that some months back Congress appointed 
a special Commission to negotiate with regard to the funding 
of all foreign debts, but they thought well to restrict 
the powers of that Commission very materially. It was 
provided that the Commission should not be allowed to 
grant a longer date for a funding loan than twenty-five 
years, and that the minimum rate of interest should be 
4} per cent. If only because I have so constantly urged 
in your columns the sanctity of this contract with America 
and the importance of our fulfilling it at the earliest moment 
I now feel bound to comment upon the somewhat restrictive 
powers conferred upon this Commission. Setting aside 
altogether the exceptional character of the Debt in the 
sense of the object for which it was incurred, the amount 
is so stupendous as to demand in itself a greater indulgence 
towards the debtor. Even in the case of an internal obli- 
gation a longer period than twenty-five years would be 
considered necessary, and when it comes to an external 
obligation where payment has to be made in a foreign 
currency there would seem to be all the greater: need 
for a longer dated loan if only to avoid undue dislocation 
in the foreign exchanges—a dislocation inconvenient 
not merely to the debtor country, but to all international 
centres.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, September 20th. Artuur W. Kippy. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
ee 
THE PRESENT ASSEMBLY OF 
NATIONS. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—The third Assembly of the League of Nations completed 
on Saturday last the second week of its activities. 1t set about 
getting through the list of its agenda. The House sat in 
committee, or rather was broken up into a number of committees, 
commissions, sub-committees and temporary boards of experts, 
each much engaged in carrying out the constructive tasks which 
the unprecedentedly elastic terms of the treaties under which the 
League works, and the riders accruing therefrom, have brought 
within its cognizance. This Assembly resembles in no way the 
international Conferences which since the War have skimmed, 
like a succession of tornadoes, over the surface of a transformed 
Europe. What saves it from those whirlwinds is its permanent 
Secretariat, which is not attached in segments to single Govern- 
ments or Prime Ministers. Instead, the Secretariat experts 
are sworn servants of the Covenant. Through them the 

Assembly is anchored on the Covenant. 
The Articles of the Peace Treaties—including their common 
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corollary, the Covenant —which deal with the. international 
adjustment of commercial, financial, and humanitarian affairs 
are not those which come up for consideration here. Taken 
constructively, these are not controversial. 

What have proved highly controversial are those Articles in 
the Covenant which are, briefly cited, Articles 10, 16, 18, 21. 
Those Articles were already suffering from landslide last year. 
This year the Canadian delegation has offered to withdraw its 
hitherto uncompromising opposition to Article 10. It would 
be satisfied with a qualification, a mitigation of its terms, thus 
joining hands with the British Prime Minister when he suggested 
at Genoa that nations potentially hostile should bind them- 
selves, under guarantee of reciprocity, to the principle of non- 
aggression. What the French would call a “ Protocole de 
Désintéressement ” would thus take the place of Article 10, 
to be signed by happy and now complete States, satisfied that 
they saw no advantage in carrying on any longer foreign politics 
for the protection of sovereignty and independence at home, 
territorial integrity, and material security for their subjects 
‘and economic stakes abroad. 

Indeed, a community of States, all highly civilized, including 
those States which under the Peace Treaties have been founded 
or restored, and have attested that they are now fully equipped 
with territories and resources, and that their national life is 
now fully incorporated in that of Europe, should find it easy 
to frame a type of treaty embodying mutual guarantees of non- 
aggression as among themselves. Those restored or newly 
founded States having succeeded in disarming—in reducing to 
their just limits, and rendering powerless—the States which have 
oppressed them, should have no objection to binding themselves 
to stop anyone among themselves who were to fail to extend 
to the defeated and penalized States the benefit of the principle 
of non-aggression. 

This is the situation which is now superseding Article 10 in 
The British are partly waiving it. 
in its present 


the counsels of the League. 
It is generally acknowledged to be inapplicable 
trenchant and summary wording, because the obligations it 
implies go beyond the mark it has set. 

It is impossible to abandon Article 10 in its totality. It was 
necessary as the sole means of inspiring the newly-formed or 
restored States with confidence in the Covenant. It was wanted 
because to ensure respect for the Treaty of Versailles by Ger- 
many was certain to be a long-drawn affair. France 
subordinates its obligations under the Covenant entirely to the 
observation of the Peace Treaty drawn up against Germany, 
and, at that time, against Austria and Hungary. But since 
Austria has acquired the right to share in the benefits of the 
Covenant, and Hungary will have won hers in this Assembly, 
the latter Powers have thus implicitly signed a protocole de 
désiniéressement, abandoning all grievances they might yet hug 
against their victor neighbours or the allies of these. Alone 
the Asiatic members would seem to insist on the unqualified 
upholding of Article 10, but they have practically little interest 
The South American Republics do not mind 
Their trust is laid quite naturally in a tacit 


in its maintenance. 
much either way. 

or prospective continental system of mutual non-aggression, of 
purely American make, under the Article of the Covenant which 
is known as the Monroe Reservatory Clause. 

So Article 10 is crumbling away. The thing which would have 
to take its place, to fulfil an indispensable function, would be the 
proposed Treaty, or Treaties, of mutual This 
would provide that States disarmed by the Peace Treaties, or 
disarming under the relevant Article 8 of the Covenant, need 
no longer live in dread of an attack, covert or brusque, coming 
from a less scrupulous neighbour, or from some ambitious 
within or even without the In this light, 
Article 10 would wear the aspect of a mutual guarantee against 


guarantee. 


State League. 
the risks of voluntary disarmament, in compliance with the 
Covenant. 
and 21, when critically examined both last year and this year, 
appeared impracticable in their stringency, which is ideal, 
much more than applicable to facts. Besides, there are secret 
treaties, the excuse for which should be brought to an end. 
The full Constitutional application of the 
depends upon disarmament. What is more, the treaties by 
which members of the League may be induced, at a later stage 


Covenant now 


in the present preparations, to give to one another guarantees 
of non-aggression, come very near to being treaties of self- 


neutralization, The proximity of this eventuality very naturally 


This is the more imperative because Articles 16, 18 | 





alarms the French. Can they disarm so long as they and Ger. 
many alike are not rid of the Versailles Treaty ? They know 
that Britain has very little at stake in carrying out certain 
excessive clauses in the Treaty of Versailles. The French 
delegates say: Is Germany disarmed? Is it disarmable ? 
We want an exceptional anticipatory guarantee before we 
disarm. Thus the unsolved problem of an Anglo-French 
Treaty of insurance for France against German wiliness and 
intrusive might dominates the situation in Geneva now, as it 
did elsewhere before. There is in the British position an 
unavoidable element The Empire is insular, 
maritime, oceanic. 

France has not pledged itself so far to urge disarmament 
within the League till it has got its own particular guarantee. 
Further, it objects to taking any preliminary steps, uncondition- 
ally, towards self-disarmament before the Treaty of Versailles 
is fulfilled. It even expects all newly created or restored States 
to share in its attitude as against the two great Powers which 


of aloofness. 


are still outside the League: Germany and Russia. 

This ominous shadow hangs over the Assembly at the date of 
writing. Yet Lord Robert Cecil is right. To put it in Swiss 
words, declarations of self-neutralization are wanted, at least 
in the form of an exchange of guarantees of non-aggression, 
embodied in a simultaneous partial disarmament, with the 
reservation in each State of armed forces in sufficiency to intimi- 
date or defeat any contracting party which broke the pact of 
non-aggression. Securing disarmament within the limits to be 
agreed upon from time to time means most security for each 
with least cost. 

So the Assembly, which last year nearly lost its way in a 
morass of amendments to the Covenant, this year is engaged 
upon laying the way for international treaties to be concluded 
openly within the Covenant, and interpretative of dicta which 
otherwise are not compressible into legal forms. The permanent 
Court of International Justice being now in existence, the 
has come when it should be supplied with texts capable of being 
juridically apprehended. 

The rights and protection of minorities, ¢ 
are another covenanted matter which is proving to be 
much in want of juridical exposition. The sovereignty of the 


time 


thical or ethnical, 
very 


| States in which such minorities have been forcibly incorporated 


| admits, in principle, of one and the same uniform definition in 


still | 





country. The States to which they belong is, regarding 
a kind of mandatory power under the tenor of the 
But, as the new nationality of minorities is, under 
n 


every 
them, 
Covenant. 
the existing Peace Treaties, intended to be final, a protecti 
sufficient to give these no ground, morally valid, for disloyalty 
Professor Gilbert Murray has taken this matter 

We are here on the borderline the 
supernational claim of 


is imperative. 
under his care. between 
Eminent Domain of nationalism and the 
Right Universal. This is the 
Assembly is now engaged in staking out laboriously respective 
liberties and duties. 

So, instead of squandering time in amending Articles couched 


| 


stretch of ground on which the 


in sweeping terms, which may remain as signposts, the Assembly 
is pushing under them a closely knit groundwork of recom- 
mendations juridically intelligible 


Sept. 19th. 


and distinct. 
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LETTERS 


THE EDITOR. 


leading paraqgran ys 


[Letters of the length of 





often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] - — 

“THE COMMON LAW OF ENGLAND IS PART OF THE 
LAW OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.” 
{To tHe Epitor or THe ‘ Specrator.’’] 

Str,—In your issue of July 25th y isk for the author > 
words: “* The Common Law England is par t | : 
the United States.” An ite phrasing of f t 1 
be: “* The Common Law of England is rt of t lav : 
of the States of the United States.” The t $ 1 ’ 

refers to the unwritten law of England as it existed in 1607 
so far as that was applicable t r t $ ing 
ditions. It may be said to embrace that law ki iw 
formerly was administered exclusively by t | 
tribunals, and now is admin ed by the ( t with 
and as modified by equitable doctrines. As a we ! y 
the lex non scripta as detined by Blackstone, whicl of course, 
is that law of England predicated on imme: ial usage and 
the general consent of the people. We i: e as well son f 
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the prerogatives of the English Crown, such as the duty of 
the King, as parens Patriae, to look after those who from tender 
age or imbecility of mind are incapable of taking care of 
themselves or their property. The seventh amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States proposed in 1789, and adopted, 
provides that “In suits at common law where the value in 
controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by 
jury shall be observed, and that no fact tried by a jury shall 
he otherwise re-examined in any court of the United States than 
according to the rules of the common law.” 

An Act of Congress gives the Circuit Courts of the country 
original jurisdiction concurrent with the State Courts “ in all 
suits of a civil nature at common law.” It may be said that 
in all the States of our Union it is regarded as embodying 
principles and rules inspired by natural reason, an innate 
sense of justice, and the dictates of convenience, voluntarily 
adopted by men for their government in social relations. The 
authority of its rules does not at all depend on Legislative 
enactment, but upon general reception and use, and their 
tendency to accomplish the ends of justice. We regard it as 
flexible and as always adapted to meet new and unexpected 
conditions. Its fundamental principles we treat as immutable. 
V'rom the beginning and to this day our lawyers, judges, and 
Courts of Justice undeviatingly have been unstinted in acknow- 
ledging the great debt of our people to the Common Law of 
England.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 'T. CLEARWATER. 

Kingston, New York, U.S.A., September 8th. 

[We are extremely glad to publish Judge Clearwater’s letter. 
He was formerly a Justice of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, and recently President of the New York State 
Bar Association.—Ep. Spectator.] 





AND THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHE “ SpectatTor.’’) 
Six,—In a letter published in your issue of September 9th Mr. 
Wardlaw “ shows the position of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and that she is blameless ” as regards Irish violence and out- 
rage. Her position, he says, is that she is “ international and 
not concerned with national questions, but with souls.” I pass 
over the statement that Rome does not meddle in foreign 
affairs. What has been condemned is the tolerance of crime 
shown in Ireland. ‘‘ What one may condémn as a priest one 
may support as a patriot,” says Mr. Wardlaw. There can be 
nothing but condemnation for this principle. Tho priest’s test 
of right and wrong in every capacity should be conformity with 
the eternal righteousness. If patriotism gives a different 
standard he may be sure that it is a spurious patriotism. And 
he who adopts the lower standard rejects the commandment of 
God to keep a tradition of men.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Clent, 


IRELAND 


C. S. Sara. 


[To tue Eprtor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sm,—Only last week an Irish friend wrote to me, “ Maynooth 
has sown the wind and reaped the whirlwind.” A good many 
years ago the then [resident of Maynooth told a Roman 
Catholic friend of mine that the place was a hotbed of sedition 
and that he could do nothing. Things have not improved. I 
would advise “C. H. F.” to read an article by an Australian 
Catholic, entitled, “A Mad Dog from Maynooth,” that 
appeared in the National Review about, I think, a year ago, 
also the report of an interview of the Dublin correspondent of 
the Daily Mail with the R.C. Bishop of Killaloe, Dr. Fogarty, 
soon after the murderous attack on Mr. McNamara’s shooting 
party in Clare. The clergy are beginning to find out that in 
supporting Sinn Fein they have been backing the wrong horse; 
some of them who have condemned recent Bolshevist outrages 
have been threatened and told to mind their own business. 
There are splendid men among the Irish priests, but the 
majority of the older ones, and practically all the young men, 
are very disloyal, and have condemned crime in a very feeble 





manner in too many cases.—I am, Sir, &c., > * 
September 17th, 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 


S1r,—May I say that I am on the side of your correspondents 
who consider it unfair to lay certain doings in Ireland to the 
charge of the Roman Church? The Roman Church is primarily 
concerned with showing men the way to heaven; that is her 
mission. Two countries are, on a political matter, at deadly 
and apparently eternal feud; the weaker one refuses to admit 
that it has ever been conquered; it affirms, rightly or wrongly, 
that it has often been shamefully misgoverned, and with entire 
disregard of its interests. Why should Rome take any part in 
the matter? Correspondents like Mr. Ralph will answer that 
she ought to interfere to prevent her adherents in Ireland from 
committing murder. But is it murder? A good many English- 


men say it is, but an Irishman would reply that to get rid of 
England he adopted the only form of warfare that was open 
to him. 

Let us imagine the French armies annihilated in the recent 





war and the whole of France overrun by the Germans. Let 
us imagine that the French peasants determined that they 
would never submit to German rule, that they would shoot at 
isolated Germans from behind hedges, that they would stab 
them upon tramears. Would England condemn the French 
peasant? I fancy she would never be tired of lauding to the 
skies his unconquerable soul. As for the “ murders ” that have 
been committed since England left Ireland, they are the after. 
math of a state of war, not unnatural in a country that hag 
never been allowed to rule itself. The Spanish colonies in 
America took nearly a hundred years to settle down. Why 
should we expect Ireland to evolve a stable government in the 
twinkling of an eye?—I am, Sir, &c., TT. Percy Armstrong. 
The Authors’ Club, Whitehall Court, S.W. 





(To tHE Epirork or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Str,—It is rumoured that a cleft has appeared in the rock of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, and that the line of 
cleavage is between the first two words. The Cork Examiner, 
the most “live” newspaper in Southern Ireland, ultra. 
Romanist in many of its notices and advertisements, recently 
published Republican propagandist articles consigning Southern 
Protestants to “outer darkness,” whilst equally condemning 
“Unionist Imperialist Catholics” (as the R.C. gentry are 
designated), complicating things considerably. This paper, in 
common with almost all other local Irish organs, gave wide 
publicity to the “ bleeding statues of Thurles ” in 1920—as heart- 
less a fraud as was ever perpetrated. It may be remembered 
that the local priests sat on the fence, refusing either to endorse 
or to condemn the reports of the phenomenon (which, even had 
it been “ genuine,” would have been horrible enough)! 

I travelled up to Dublin in a train packed with Southern 
R.C. devotees, many of them maimed or diseased, all of them 
seeking Divine healing of body or mind from the “ bleeding ” 
marble (or was it plaster?). Is it surprising that young men 
brought up in an atmosphere so subject to the influences of 
such poisonous superstitions should be deaf to the belated 
appeals of their religious pastors on the ground of moral law? 
Your correspondent “‘ C. H. F.” knows that such fine stalwarts 
as composed the R.I.C. were men, whether Roman Catholic or 
Protestant Catholic, who had freed their souls from this 
corrupting atmosphere, an atmosphere which centuries of priest 
rule had failed to remove from Ireland, seeing that tho 
hierarchy had never made the least effort to dispel it. He may 
recollect the treatment meted out to Michael McCarthy for 
making such an effort. 

The terror which the system of the confessional involves is 
probably responsible for nine-tenths of Ireland’s woes to-day. 
For if the men are not regular in the performance of these 
duties their women are! Verb. sap.—I am, Sir, &c., Nemo. 





AFRICA.—CURIOUS PORTUGUESE 
ATTITUDE. 
[To tHe Epiron or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The persistent advocacy of the Spectator for the total 
abolition of slavery leads me to think that your readers will 
welcome the striking success which has rewarded the efforts of 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland in the League of Nations Assembly 
this year. Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, who is, of course, an 


SLAVERY IN 


authority on colonial affairs, felt that the time had 
arrived to call the attention of the representatives of 
the civilized world to what seemed to be a _ recru- 
descence of slave-owning and slave-trading in certain 


parts of the African Continent. In pursuance of this effort 
he has invited the League of Nations to place the subject 
of slavery on the agenda for next year’s Assembly, and to 
request the Council to examine the situation in the meantime 
in order that an adequate report on slavery may be presented 
to the Powers of Europe and America. This action represents 
the most important international move for the abolition of 
slavery taken for many years, and it was quite clear that many 
of the delegates of the foreign Powers heard not only with great 
surprise, but with grave concern, of the serious dimensions 
which slave-trading and slave-owning had assumed. But [I 
think they were equally astonished at the extraordinary atti- 
tude of tho representative for Portugal, for whilst men like 
M. Hanotaux, Dr. Nansen, Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Fisher, and 
others were generous in their support of an inquiry into the 
existing conditions and international obligations, the Portu- 
guese representative demurred, and made every effort to limit 
the inquiry to certain areas which would exclude Portuguese 
territory, and his opposition went so far that the Commission 
considering the question had to adjourn last Saturday until he 
was ready with his speech upon the subject. This attitude on 
the part of Portugal has had a result assuredly unexpected by 
the Portuguese delegate, for it has led numbers of men ta 
inquire rather pointedly why it is Portugal should wish to 
exclude Portuguese territories from any such inquiry, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that France, Great Britain, and 
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Belgium have declared that they will welcome any inquiries 
with regard to their territories. 

By the time this letter appears it is now certain that the 
resolution will have passed through the Assembly, in spite of 
any opposition which Portugal may raise. Indeed, this oppo- 
sition appears to have emphasized to the representatives of the 
Powers the need for the action taken by Sir Arthur Steel- 
Maitland.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun H. Harris. 

Hétel-Pension des Familles, Genétve, 14 Rue de Lausanne, 

September 16th. 

SAVE AUSTRIA! 
[To rue Epiror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
§1r,—I have read with interest the letter signed “ G. C. L. H. ” 
in your issue of September 16th dealing with Austria, and may 
IJ send one myself in the hope that something may yet be done 
for that country, which, after all, stands for so much that 
must even to-day be admired by the English people? What 
country in the world except ourselves, the English (not the 
British), would have acted as the Austrians have acted since, 
through no fault of their own, they were made the scapegoat 
for all the mistaken diplomacy of the statesmen who govern 
Europe and America? Robbed of that portion of the Trentino 
which is purely Teutonic and Austrian, viz., from Boben up to 
Brenner, deprived at one swoop of the whole of Hungary, 
including that portion of Hungary which was, in its turn, con- 
verted into Yugo-Slavia, not to mention that territory which is 
now Czecho-Slovakia and what was Austrian Poland, chopped 
up and mutilated as though she, Austria, contained the canker 
of Europe, when in reality she is one of the purest and most 
law-abiding parts of it, has Austria broken into a blaze of 
rebellion, have the Tirolese fallen on the Viennese, or the 
Viennese on those “ auslanders” who happen to have dwelled 
amongst them? No, with the exception of one occasion, more 
than a year since, when a few stones were thrown at those 
hotels in Vienna which provided foreign patrons with necessi- 
ties denied to the Viennese themselves, and with an occasional 
railway or postal strike which pales before our own here in 
England—with the exception of those few surely pardonable 
exhibitions of discontent—the Austrian has acted in a manner 
that must appeal to anyone who respects good breeding and 
restraint. I have only spent fourteen weeks in Austria—during 
which period, by the way, the krone fell from 32 to 320 to the 
English sovereign—yet I have come away with more affection 
and with more respect for the Austrian than I have ever felt 
towards any foreigner, and it is pathetic to think of the chance 
that Great Britain is throwing away if she allows more harm 
to come to Austria. ‘‘ The greatest happiness for the greatest 
number ” is a doctrine that is all very well in its way, but 
there must always be kept, kept and preserved as we keep and 
preserve jewels, rare wines, old china, anything that can call 
into being some suggestion of romance as opposed to mere mate- 
rialism. There must, I think, always be kept in the heart of 
things some force that stands for breeding, honour, sport, 
loyalty to God, and yet also for that joie de vivre which is 
never very far from the childlike faith that Christ has 
preached to us: “ Take no thought for the morrow,” as long as 
our consciences are clear. In the old days I believe that 
Vienna took very little thought for the morrow, and so now 
there are to be found people who think the Viennese have only 
themselves to blame. Yet Great Britain has lent millions to 
Russia, a nation of whom we know far less than we know of 
Austria. 

To look into the blue eyes of an Austrian, and then to tell 
him we can do nothing for him, is like kicking away a great, 
big, trusting St. Bernard dog and then throwing a bone to a 
jackal. Some of those who govern us prefer jackals to big St. 
Bernard dogs, and that is why we, who feel for Austria and all 
she stands for, cut down and ruined as she, in common with the 
aristocracy of the world, has been cut down and ruined, that 
is why we, all sentiment apart, fear to think of Austria 
blotted out, and would rather see her enrolled with Bavaria 
under a Wittenbach monarchy than thrown to the wolves— 
one limb to each—et saxa et pectora nostra.—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. S. 











AN ANTI-PACIFIST STORY. 
[To tHE Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Bir,—In publishing Lord Sydenham’s letter whilo omitting to 
insert my reply to the editorial comments upon mine, I think 
the Spectator failed to show its usual fairness. 
Lord Sydenham’s assertion, I still maintain that no 
person would refuse to help a woman or man who 
assaulted. I also still maintain my original proposition, e.g., 
that war is purely pagan and quite anti-Christian, and that 
hitherto we have set Christianity entirely on one side in 
international matters. The present condition of the world is 
the best answer to Lord Sydenham’s plea for force! The 

war to end war” has nearly ended civilization itself, and 


In spite of 
sane 
was 








has merely showed us that force is as futile as it is anti- 
Christian. I may add that I am not a conscientious objector in 
the technical sense, but a woman who is not ashamed to range 
herself with Benjamin Kidd (whose Science of Power taught 
the folly of force) and with Albert Lord Grey, 
message to the world I quote: “We have got to leave off 
quarrelling; we have got to learn to live together; we have got 
to learn that we are all one family. . Nothing can help 
Humanity but Love. es 


whose dying 


Love is the way on and the way out. 
Love—not force—is the Christian ideal, for the attainment « 
which if we are Christians we must strive.—I am, Sir, c., 
Cocks Hut, Reigate, L. G. Monerty. 
{Lord Sydenham did not offer what can with any fairness be 
called “a plea for force.” He said that if Christianity were 
really practised there could be no wars, but that so long as 
nations acted in an unchristian way force might often he the 
only remedy. To refuse to apply force in such circumstances 
is to accept the evil. Christ himself applied force on a famous 
occasion rather than consent to evil-doing.—Ep. Spectator.] 


f 





THE TERM ANGLO-INDIAN. 
(To rus Epitor or tHe ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Seeing your article on Anglo-Indian children in your 
issue of September 9th, and being an Anglo-Indian myself, will 
you allow me this opportunity of protesting against the lately- 
sanctioned use by missionaries and their journals of this old- 
established term Anglo-Indian for English residents in India 
as a description of Eurasians? No term could be more suitable 
and correct than Eurasian for the class indicated. If the 
Kurasians repudiate that name—but why it is considered 
offensive is by no means clear—Ict them be called Indo- 
Europeans. But the missionary party have no right to take 
our time-honoured name from us and bestow it on people who 
are not English (in many cases not even of English fathers) 
and not Indian.—I am, Sir, &c., C. R. Harness. 
Petersfield. 
{“‘ Anglo-Indian ” 
Spectator.] 


has, we believe, official sanction.—Ep. 


THUNDERFIELD CASTLE. 
{To rHe Epiror or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sirn,—The graphic description which your reviewer (on Lazrs 
of the Earliest English Kings) gives from his own observation 
of the water-bound prehistoric camp at Thunderfield is most 
fascinating, especially as it is linked up with law-giving. In 
recent surveys of prehistoric trackways in my own district I 
have several times found the straight “ley” (sighted 
mounds, moats, camps, and earthworks) passing through large 
obscure pools which, when investigated, prove to have an island 
in the centre, and to be of the character described in your 
review, the interest being that they were precisely on a 
straight-sighted trackway through the island, although in 
many cases no traces of the track were to be seen near. Such 
I have found near the churches at Bullingham and Ledbury, 
Ilerefordshire, although not marked on the map as moats. It 
is general knowledge that hills and mounds were associated 
with law-making, as indicated in the fact of the law proclama- 
tion at the Tynwald in the Isle of Man, and in the names of 
Parliament Hill, Hampstead, and Thing-hill, Ilereford. There 
are many Moot Hills where the Folk Moots were held, and the 
close aflinity of the words “ moot,” “ mote,” and “ moat ” point 
to legal assemblies at moated islands. We still speak of a 
debatable matter as a “moot point.” I find every stage of 
transition between the pool with a flat island, the mound, flat 
or pointed, surrounded with water, to the mound with “dry” 
moat, or simple trench, or none. All these I find “line up” 
on trackways. Sometimes—long ages after a prehistoric people 
made the moat—a castle has been built on the island, Bronsill, 
near Eastnor, for example. There are places in other parts 
of England called Thunderbridge, Thunderby, Thunderley, and 
Thunderidge, all (as Mr. Walter Johnson explains in his 
Neolithic Man in North-East Surrey and in Folk Memory) 
named from the thunder-god whom we remember on the fifth 
day of the week. I have none but a map knowledge of Thunder- 
field Castle, and my map—bought for a tramp across Surrey 
thirty-five years ago—is in cut-sections, not the best for the 
But I can see that Thunderfield Castle is a sighting- 


~ . ; 
No one has investi- 


over 


purpose. 
point on at least two prehistoric trackways. 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Atrrep WATKINS. 


gated these water settlement 

5 Harley Court, Hereford. 
A LLOYDS POLICY. 

[To tHe Epitor oF THe * Spectator.’’] 

Str,—The article by Mr. T. Herbertson Baird, 


which appeared 








in your issue of July 29th, is of peculiar interest to th 
associated with marine insurance, and more especially to tl 
members of this great Bi h institution, from which tl 
document takes its name. I am most inter d in Mr. Baird’s 
criticism of the mystical letters “ S. G.,” and in advancing my 
theory of Salva Guardia (safeguard) I sought a legal 
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definition of the term and thought that I had reached a con- 
clusion because this was the term of a writ issued by the King 
for the protection of a stranger (foreigner) who needed pro- 
tection owing to the protraction of the voyage, &c., in those 
early days. But I am quite willing to agree with Mr. Henry M. 
Grey in his excellent book, Lloyds; Yesterday and To-day, that 
my definition is not too convincing. On the other hand, I 
am unconvinced by his definition “ Signatories Guaranteed.” 
In those days that severe measure the Lloyds Audit was not 
in existence, and who would be the authority to guarantee? 

I would like to supply another theory, pure conjecture if 
you like, but at least reasonable. I quote from a law dictionary 
by Thomas Blount, of the Inner Temple, published in the Savoy 
in 1670:— 

“Sterling (Sterlingum) was and is the Epithete for Silver 
Money currant within this Realm. And took name from this, 
that there was a pure coin stamped first in England by the 
Kasterlings, or Merchants of East Germany, by the command 
of King John, and accordingly Roger Hovedon, parte poster, 
suor. annal. fol. 377, writes it Esterling. . . . The word is not 
yet out of use; for though we ordinarily say Lawful Money of 
England, yet in the Mint and the like they say Sterling Money. 
When it was found convenient in the fabrication of Monies to 
have a certain quantity or proportion of baser metal to be 
mixed with the pure Gold and Silver; the word Sterling or 
Esterling was then introduced, and has ever since been used to 
denote the certain proportion or degree of fineness which ought 
to be retained in the respective Coins.” 

1t will be observed that sterling did not always stand for gold 
alone. The letters “8. G.” always stood, und do now, in close 
proximity to the numerical designation of the sum assured. 
The early policies were handwritten, and in one hnown case 
the letters were written much as we should abbreviate the word 
sterling, Sg. I therefore suggest that the letters have a very 
simple meaning, and that is Sterling Gold, and that would 
account for the absence of all direct references that we have 
been able to discover. If this theory be correct the recent 
practice of issuing policies in foreign currencies will have to 
consider the advisability of expunging the letters from euch 
policies. 

I apologize for the length of this letter, but I recall the 
fact that your literary ancestor, Joseph Addison, took a great 
interest in Lloyds and was a welcome guest.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. E. Fouxp 
(Underwriting Member of Lloyds). 
Wyndham Lodge, Gunnersbury Avenue, Ealing Common, W. 





THE NEW RICH. 
(To tHe Epiror or tue “ Spectator.’’) 
S1a,—On reading “ H. C.’s” very appropriate quotation from 
Pliny I am tempted to send another, from Horace, which seems 
equally applicable to our times when the decay of St. Paul's and 
many others of our templa Dei is crying out for help :— 
“Cur eget indignus quisquam, te divite? Quare 
Templa ruunt antiqua Deum? Cur improbe carae 
Non aliquid patriae tanto emetiris acervo? ” 
—Sat. ii., 2, 103. 


—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Murray. 


50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1. 





BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—The centenary of the foundation of Birkbeck College 
(University of London) will be celebrated next year, and in 
this connexion it is proposed to publish a short history of the 
development from the original Birkbeck Institution of 1823. 
May I through your columns request anyone who has material 
which might be useful for this history to lend it to the college? 
We already possess the printed and other official records, but 
former teachers and students of the college may have par- 
ticulars in private manuscripts showing, for example, the place 
the institution has held in different generations.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GeorceE Senter (Principal). 
Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 





A PIONEER IN GLIDING. 
(To tHe Epiror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—I am glad to see that Mr. C. R. Haines has drawn atten- 
tion to the pioneer work of the late Mr. José Weiss, the artist 
who experimented with gliders on the Sussex Downs ten and 
more years ago. The time will come when Weiss will be recog- 
nized as an aeronautical authority who was born too early. 
In his designs he incorporated many principles from data which 
he acquired while making a close study of bird flight. Aero- 
nautical engineers will, in the end, have to go back to Nature 
and follow Weiss if they hope to achieve true, as apart from 
mechanical, flight. It may interest you to know that I am 


working with one of Mr. Weiss’s fellow-pioneers who has much 
of the data referred to above, and we are now experimenting 
with a glider which incorporates Weiss’s principles. When we 
are farther advanced with our experiments, which we are 





conducting quietly and without a flourish of Press trumpets, I 

will communicate results if they would be of any interest to 

your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., CLARENCE WINCHESTER, 
Authors’ Club, S.W. 1. 





UNDERSTAMPED LETTERS TO FRANCE. 
(To rue Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Will you be so kind as to grant space for a protest from 
an English resident in France concerning the habit of so many 
English people understamping their letters to France? I haye 
been passing the summer at Dinard, a resort frequented hy 
large numbers of English visitors. At all the principal hotels 
(ten or a dozen) of this resort during August an average of 
from seven to eight francs has been disbursed every day on 
insufficiently stamped letters from England. Last winter the 
concierge of a large hotel at Cannes told me he had paid out 
as much as forty francs in one day on improperly stamped corre- 
spondence from England. An English clergyman cites a case 
where he paid excess on an income-tax receipt, the sender of 
which was apparently under the impression that O.H.M.S. 
alone was a substitute for foreign postage. A correspondent of 
the Continental Daily Mail calculates that at least 300,000 frs. 
is paid by English residents in and visitors to France on under- 
stamped correspondence every year. It would perhaps he a 
beneficial shock to the complacency of those who will not take 
the trouble to find out the correct postage for abroad if they 
could hear the comments of all those whose work is added to 
and complicated by this nuisance—not to mention the com- 
ments of the victims. The postage rate to France is 3d. On 
every letter from England stamped only with a 1}d. stamp the 
recipient has to pay half a franc.—I am, Sir, &c., E. 8. 
Brittany, September 8th. 





MODERN SERMONS. 
{To TRE Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—When I said “avoid sentiment,” I used the word and 
thought it would be understood in the sense of simulated or 
exaggerated emotion. VPerhaps I should have said “ avoid 
sentimentalism.” Real feeling is, of course, quite distinct and 
usually quite distinguishable from its counterfeit, and should 
inspire every sermon. My point was how to secure attention. 
Complaints that the clergy do not take pains with their sermons 
are so common that when one of them insists on the importance 
of adequate preparation, it is a little hard for him to be told 
that he is laying stress “on the mere literary requirements 
of sermon making,” which are “ trivial in comparison with 
the high message with which every sermon ought to be 
charged.”” Of course they are, but they may help to commend 
it. And their absence tends to produce inattention or irrita- 
tion. As the clergy have subscribed to the creeds they can 
hardly be expected to preach a non-credal Christianity in 
obedience to what may prove to be a passing phase of opinion. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Nortos G. Lawson. 
Perugia, September 8th. 





FAMILY BIBLE READING. 
(To tHe Epitoa or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The great importance of the above (and its neglect) is 
my only excuse for an addition to the correspondence. May I 
suggest :— 

“ (1) Provide large print Bibles. 
keep the attention. 

(2) Keep it short. 
to servants, 

(3) Do not read a whole chapter unless it is all on one subject. 

(4) Some prefer the Revised to the Authorized Version, or a 
‘modern English’ translation, e.g., Weymouth’s or Moffat’s, 
may help to explain difficult passages, 

(5) Read slowly, attend to stops.” 


To follow the text helps to 


It is a busy time of the day, especially 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. F. Buxton. 


Fairhill, Tonbridge. 





SUNDAY GAMES. 
[To tHe Eprron or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I was so much impressed by what you said in your issue 
of August 26th about the euecess attending the opening ta 
games of the London parks on Sunday that I sent a quotation 
from your notes in a short letter to the editor of one of our 
leading daily papers. As my letter never appeared, a week 
later 1 wrote another letter advocating the opening of our city 
golf courses and bowling-greens on Sundays; hut another week 
has passed. The editor is probably worldly wise in considering 
that many of his readers would be shocked by such a daring 
proposal, ‘for we are here far behind you in the south in our 
views of the keeping of “the Sabbath.”” Will you believe it 
that tho children’s swings in Glasgow public parks are pa‘- 
locked on Sundays? To-day I saw two children sitting w istfully 
on two of them. Please come to our aid.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Glasgow, September 9th. Cc. J. M. 
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POETRY. 
es 
ASTRONOMY. 
Tuey sail, they sail—those lighted ships— 
Star-schooners out and on, 
Cold eddy of the last thought slips 
Smooth at their keel and is gone... . 


Proud they come down on winds unspiced 
With aught but the cold scent 

Of space to keep (who knows ?) what tryst 
Beyond the firmament ? 

The ultimate spume of light will toss 
Upon their sails, and fall 

Pearl-spray, to leave dark shects that cross 
Seas with no light at all. 


Ghost-craft they steal—how far, how far !— 
In what black foam, with stem 

Plunging in the wine-dark seas that are 
The years that plunge with them. 

On, on they steer, span after span, 
And only find to lose 

What seemed the star Aldebaran 
In the shadow of Betelgeuse. 

On still; and time—a bow-string—drawa 
With a deep sigh must break, 

And sink with scattered dark and dawn 
Soundlessly in their wake. 

On still and out; and space will drop— 
Back, back; and the dark host 

Anchor where thought itself must stop— 
But beyond thought drives the ghost. 

HumpBert WOLFE. 








SOME ELAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Krnesway.—I Serve.. ar ea ee -»  8.30—2.30 
{A capable though coincidental play, excellently acted.] 
New.—The Scandal... a ae “a -. 8.30—2.30 
[A little common sense and how many plays would 
remain unwritten.” Lady Bell has done her work 
better than M. Batzille.) 
Recent (Krxa’s Cross).—Body and Soul -» 8.15—2.30 
[Body and soul perhaps, but no spirit. We wish Mr, 
Bennett would try next time.] 
Lyric (HamMerRSMITH).—The Beggar’s Opera .. 8.15—2.30 
{The first and best musical comedy. It has become 
London’s best and most enduring institution.) 
Tue Oup Vic.—The Merry Wives of Windsor: 
Sept. 23rd-30th (except Tuesday) 7.30 
Matinee: Thursday oe ar 2.30 
a Saturday os on 2.0 


[The Old Vic at its best.] 








MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
New Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood. 








September 25th.—QureEn’s HAtLt .. ‘ oe -. 80 
[Prelude, first scene and closing scene of the Rhinegold.) 
September 26th.—QurrEn’s HALL .. os os -- 80 
{Three movements, Mars, Saturn and Jupiter from The Planets, 
With Mr. Holst’s great suite, not a new planct, but a whole 
planetary system swims into our ken.) 
September 27th.—QureEn’s Hatt .. oe o- eo 88 
[Leonora No. 1, Schumann's Pianoforte Concerto in A minor (Miss 
Myra Hess) and Mr. John Ireland’s blustering Symphonic 
Rhapsody.} 
September 28th.—Royan Apert Hatyi.—Recital— 
Chaliapine ee oe oe «- 8.20 
[A good wine needs no bush.] 
September 30th.—QurEn’s Hatu.—Pianoforte Recital.— 
Miss Myra Hess .. oe os se 30 
(The most exquisite of our woman pianists.) 
PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 
Tate GALLERY. 
[Recent acquisitions include a Cotman water-colour, Croyland, and a 
Duncan Grant oil, Lemon Gatherers.] 
VictorIA AND ALBERT MusEUM. 
{A portrait by Bernard Lens is among last month's purchases. It was 


his son that lived, as we recently mentioned, in the Geifrye Alms- 
houses, now the furniture museum, in Kingsland Road.] 





NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, cr ara 
marked “Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
“ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication. 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, 
or letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case 
of rejection. Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








BOOKS. 


ee 
SENECA.* 
AMERICA is putting us all under a deep debt of gratitude in a 
very unexpected way, or, at any rate, in a way which nobody 
imagined thirty years ago. Then we all thought, sometimes 
with regret, or sometimes, like Cobden, with pleasure, that 
America was going to brush away all the trumpery of the 
scholarly world and substitute something new, magnificent, 
and efficient of her own. Did not Walt Whitman address 
the Muses in vigorous dactylics and tell them 
“Write up ‘Removed’ and ‘To Let’ 
On the rocks of your snowy Parnassus.” 
He was sorry, perhaps, that the Ladies of the Lyre and the 
gorgeous feudal world 
** Blazon’d on Shakespeare’s purple page, 
Or dirged in Tennyson’s slow, sad lay ” 
should pass away as unregarded things. But it had tobe. The 
old moss-grown buildings must be “ torn down” to make way 
for wider and nobler habitations for the soul. 

But though things looked like going that way, that wonderful 
Greek spirit, which inspires alike the Grecian and the Latin 
tongue, was found to have another destiny. It proved a more 
difficult thing to clear out of the way than the modernists 
supposed, It keeps on coming back in spite of all our efforts. 
Certainly it is not being successfully withstood in America. 
America is full of ripe scholars and ardent men of letters, intent 
upon what Jowett used to say was the true business of the scholar 
—interpreting the great books of antiquity for the modern man by 
translation, exposition, and the preservation of the old tongue, if 
not for everybody, yet for enough persons to keep up the 
interpretation through translation and to adapt translation 
to new discoveries and to new ways of thought. The Spectator, 
in the last few years, has recorded example after example of 
this American neo-classicism. The Loeb Library, with its vast 
harvest of the great and the semi-great, of the Golden and of 
the Silver Ages, is always with us. It has called for review 
after review in these columns. Again, books like the recent 
Life of Cicero and the charming study of Fronto and his deified 
friend and pupil are constantly appearing, and now comes 
the first volume of a new and what we are sure is going to be 
a very fascinating series entitled the “Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome” Library. 

Dr. Gummere has done his work exceedingly well, and with 
astonishing fullness, considering the size of his volume. His 
book, in truth, is not a rough sketch, but a miniature or a 
medal in which, though the scale is tiny, everything 
essential is minutely recorded :— 

‘“A small Euphrates through the piece is rolled, 
And little eagles wave their wings of gold.” 
The portrait is vivid, though it is so greatly reduced. Further, 
we are made fully to understand, not only the nature of the 
philosophy of Seneca, but how and why it affected the world 
so deeply. Very truly do the editors of the Library and the 
introducers of the first volume, Dr. Hadzsits of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Moore Robinson of the John Hopkins 
University, tell us that the readers of Dr. Gummere’s study 
‘will discover the underlying reasons for the continued appeal 
of Seneca’s message and mission to the Europe of later date, 
not to mention a still further sweep of that religious and ethical 
system into the thought, life and literature of another people 
across the seas. That Seneca still lives, that the modernity 
© Sencea the Philosopher and His Modern Message, > 
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of Seneca is characteristic of a mind transcending the limits 
of time and space, that Seneca will continue to mould human 
aspirations, these are some of the inevitable conclusions from 
a reading of the essay that follows.” 

Dr. Gummere, speaking for himself, summarizes his view of 
Seneca’s writings. After noticing the “disregard of crusted 
tradition,” which is the essential feature of Seneca’s spirit, he 
goes on :— 

“The inner light of the Spirit, the sacred freedom of the 

individual, the greater respect due to women, the disapproval 
of slavery and gladiatorial combats,the workability of philosophy, 
the need of bringing personal standards into harm life—all 
these motifs, taken together, form a system of living which 
marks an advance over his ancient predecessors and contempo- 
raries. He is, without doubt, one of the world’s wise men, as 
Emerson testifies: ‘Make your own Bible. Select and collect 
all the words and sentences that in all your reading have been 
to you like the blast of triumph out of Shakespeare, Seneca, 
Moses, John and Paul.’” 
It is a tremendous thing to endorse Emerson’s testimony, but 
Dr. Gummere justifies his boldness. He shows above all that, 
whether we do or do not like Seneca the man, he cannot be dismissed 
by clapping the Stoic label on his back. His Stoicism has 
s0 much of the fierce, Semitic harshness, fanaticism and 
violence taken out of it that it becomes a new creed. 

If there ever was a philosophy naturally Christian it was that 
of Seneca. No wonder that some early Zealot could not resist 
the inducement to attempt the setting forth of a series of letters 
between Paul and Seneca. It is incontestable that, as Words- 
worth said of Burns: “Neighbours they were, and loving 
friends they might have been.” One would give almost any- 
thing to see the fierce, headstrong, vehement, jealous-hearted 
Jew writing to the calm, well bred, and suave Roman. Onecan 
hear Paul raging at his correspondent for having none of the 
consuming fire of the Lord in his tongue or in his pen, and 
Seneca, with kindly, but somewhat shocked, serenity, wishing 
* that good little Jew Paul ” would remember so to be a Christian 
and a philosopher as not to forget that he was a gentleman. 

No one now will ever discover the secret of Seneca. Though 
it is quite possible he may have known all about Christianity, 
it is also possible that he never heard the name of Christ and 
knew no more about the early persecutions than dry “ Home 
Office reports” testifying to the fact that certain Jews with 
anarchic tendencies had got into trouble with the police in 
Asia Minor or Rome itself. All we can feel sure about is that 
Seneca, if the facts had been properly presented to him, would 
have loved the nature and the teachings of Christ and found 
therein that Spirit of God for which he not merely looked, but 
which in truth he discovered, touched, and handled, though in the 
dark. All that Seneca wanted to “make his soul” was the light. 
This alone was denied to him. 

Delightful as is the account of Seneca’s philosophy, or rather 
theology, of his researches into natural history and science, 
and of his tragedies, the easiest thing to quote about him is the 
enlightenment of his politics. Into the vexed question as to 
whether he was concerned with the murder of Agrippina or 
whether he played the courtier to Nero I shall not enter. He 
began by being the tutor of Nero and ended by being his 
Prime Minister. He, in fact, played to Nero the part which 
Melbourne played to Queen Victoria; but, alas! with what 
a different result! In Nero’s early days the great philosopher 
wrote his Imperial pupil’s speeches, including the De Clementia. 
That is not a speech, but a State paper of advice to the Emperor 
as to the spirit in which he must do his work, and very admirable 
advice it is. Here is a fragment of Dr. Gummere’s précis :— 

*** You [i.¢e., the Emperor] must consider attentively this enor- 
mous throng—quarrelsome, mutinous and wayward. You must 
reflect that tf it breaks the yoke it will sweep along to its own undoing 
as well as to the ruinof others. . . .” One of the chief contribu 
tions of the Prime Minister to the science of good government is 
his oft-repeated doctrine, expressed both in this work and else- 
where, that the revolutionary violence of earlier days, built 
upon individual force, is responsible for all the evils of history, 
and that intelligent co-operation in the control of a _—s 
ruler is the solution of the problem. ‘Julius Caesar invo vel 
himself so closely with the commonwealth that neither could 
be extricated without ruining both ; for the ruler needs backing, 
and the State needs control.’ Mansuctudo, or human sympathy, 
is the keynote of the treatise; this quality must be seasoned 
with intelligence of the highest order. The clemency of Nero 
must be original, and not like the ‘ tired-out cruelty ’ of Augustus, 
who adopted a pacific policy after wading through the blood 
of several revolutions. Seneca knew his Romans: ‘ No animal 
is more pettish, or more in need of skilful handling, or more 
to be humoured, than man.’ It was a far cry, as we have said 


before. back to the citizen farmer of the early Republic; the 








whole cosmopolitan world-mob sat in the amphitheatre oy 
received its dole of grain on stated days. The work is not 
startlingly original in its separate ideas ; in fact, it is full of tiro. 
some repetitions, but it is replete with a new spirit. Burrus 
the commander of the Praetorian Guard, is complimented, 
not as the head of an army but as the wise controller of ¢ 
police system.” 

IT have marked dozens of passages for quotation and comment, 
but, alas ! I can touch upon none of them—not even on Seneca’s 
admirable message to his own generation on the position of 
women, on the sanctity of marriage, and on the dut y of a man 
to his slaves. Yet this noble soul, for such he was, was destroyed 
by the implacable tyrant, the viper whom he had nursed in his 
own bosom. Tacitus tells the awful story with a reticent poig. 
nancy which is almost unbearable. A centurion was sent to 
announce to Seneca that his last hour had come. It was charac. 
teristic of the philosopher that the first thing he did was to 
ask for his will, so that he might requite the services of his 
friends. The will was refused him. All that he could do 
for them was to reprove them gently for giving way. 
“Where was now their philosophy?” What else did 
they expect from Nero? When his young wife, Paulina, 
announced her resolve to die with him, he would not 
dissuade her. He knew what would be her fate after 
he had gone. “ Let us,” he said, “both share the fortitude 
in thus nobly dying; but thine shall be the noblest end.” 
Alas! his end was as painful as the tyrant no doubt wished 
it to be. When his veins were opened the blood did not flow 
as it should. In his agony he turned to poison, but the poison 
would not act. His limbs were too cold. Even the hot bath 
did not bring him relief. At last he was carried into the hot 
vapour bath and perished by suffocation. 

As a postscript to what we have said of Seneca, we must 
mention the curious fact that Gallio, whose name is known to 
every reader of the New Testament, was Seneca’s brother—a 
fact which certainly goes far to make possible the theory that 
Seneca had heard of the faith of Christ. Gallio, as Dr. Gummere 
points out, has, owing to an accident of translation, gone down 
to the world as an indifferentist. As a matter of fact, we have 
no ground for assuming this defect of character. Gallio did not 
mean that “he cared for none of theso things,’ but that none 
of these things were in his care or jurisdiction. As judges, 
English and American, say every day: “ This is a matter that 
is not within the jurisdiction of the court, and, therefore, it is 
not one on which the bench can pronounce an opinion.” 

I shall take as my last quotation from this fascinating book 
the memorable words with which Dr. Gummere concludes his 
chapter on “Seneca and His Modern Message” :— 

“ Seneca will soon come into his own. There is now a period 

of freor thought and of deeper religion on the way. The elasticity 
in literature which, though crude, betokens an era of progress ; 
the possibility of raising the conscience of a nation to the 
standards of an individual; and the philosophy of freedom 
from fettered prejudices, all these phenomena are of a sort 
with which the subject of this sketch would have readily sympa- 
thized. Eucken was right when he penned these words: * In 
the period of the Enlightenment the writings of a Lucretius and 
a Seneca, a Plutarch and a. Marcus Aurelius, were in the hands 
of all cultivated persons. Since the rise of modern Humanism, 
however, this is no longer the case, But do not the more 
vigorous development of the individual and the intensifying 
of life which we are experiencing to-day bring us nearer again 
to later antiquity? . . . One is led to speculate whether, as 
the modern materialistic tendency declines and the power of 
mind and spirit increases, the originality of Seneca’s message 
may not again be an auxiliary force in the world’s progress 
toward a deeper Christianity.” 
These are words well worth pondering. Wo may sum up their 
meaning by recording our belief that the spirit which Seneca 
represents will lead us back from a ritualized, formalized, and 
therefore devitalized Christianity to that which is so very 
different a thing, the religion of Christ. 

What is the most notable fact in latter day polemics against 
religion? Though the combatants may think that they are 
striking at the faith of Christ, they are doing nothing of the 
kind. They are only striking against that Ritualism which, 
if they would take the trouble to read Christ’s own words instead 
of knowing Him and judging Him through ignorant interpreters, 
they would find was the very thing against which Christ per- 
sistently protested. He was the great, the essential, the eternal 
opponent of ritual—of forms and ceremonies and of customs as 
substitutes for true religion. He opposed ritual because it 
deadened the spirit and laid on men burdens which they could 
not bear and from which only the living truth could save them. 
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Hence it comes that whenever the great spiritual fight in the dark 
is illuminated by a sudden flash of light and truth, we see men 
blindly battling and attacking the things which in reality they 
want to support. Well does Renan make the Almighty say 
that those who deny Him or assail Him most are often His 
truest disciples. To be mistaken is nothing. To be pure in 
heart is all that matters. When the lights are turned up, 
when all the secrets are known, when all the bandages are 
removed from men’s eyes, it may well be that more men pure in 
heart will be found among the agnostics than among the 
Professors of Theology. 
J. Sr. Lor Srracney. 


 ' 


LABOUR POLICY FALSE AND TRUE.* 

Sir LyNDEN Macassey, who has had a long and varied experience 
as engineer, barrister, Board of Trade arbitrator and member of 
the various commissions on industrial disputes during the 
War, addresses this book impartially to manual workers, to 
employers and to the public. All will profit by it. It is written 
with sympathy for the manual worker, with understanding of 
the employers’ difficulties and with a strong sense of the interests 
of the public. After all, the public is the third party to every 
industrial dispute, and is quantitatively the most vitally affected 
of all. 

Sir Lynden Macassey recognizes that modern industrial 
problems are not mere questions of wages and hours but are 
insoluble if not regarded also from a psychological point of view. 
Motives must be understood or inquiries lead nowhere. At 
the same time we have to persuade people to combine human 
development with their occupation and to be industrious. If 
there is a motive for not being industrious we must find out at 
once what it is and replace it by another. Formerly, as Sir 
Lynden says, men worked to benefit themselves ; now they are 
apt to refrain from working lest they may benefit other persons. 
There is something very wrong there, and yet it is all the result 
of misunderstanding. The injury to the “ capitalists” from 
such a course is obvious; but the injury to the workers them- 
selves, though less obvious, is even greater. The ultimate test 
which Sir Lynden Macassey applies to all problems is whether 
a solution places the public interests above those of a section. 

In view cf Sir Lynden’s experience as an official under the 
present Government the following words are very significant :— 

“There is little to choose between the revolutionary 
Socialist, whose solution consists in thrusting industrial demo- 
cracy into supreme economic or political power through ruthless 
direct action and then socializing industry, and the constitutional 
anti-Socialist, who would solve the problem by pledges to 
inaugurate a new industrial Heaven and Earth, and other ‘ nine- 
penny-for-fourpence ’ promises, which he has no honest con- 
viction can be redeemed, and which, if he seriously considered, 
he would know can never be fulfilled. On the whole, during the 
last few years, the latter has proved the greater menace to 

the nation.” 





Although Sir Lynden thinks so much gratuitous harm has been 
done during the past few years his book is as remarkable for its 
optimism as for its human sympathy. He has a strong faith in 
what he calls the ‘robust common sense” of both British 
employer and British workman. “Of its ultimate triumph,” 
he says, ‘I am convinced.” He tells us that time after time 
during the War in industrial controversies both sides instinc- 
tively drew back from the very brink of the abyss. He thereforo 
believes that our industrial problems will be simplified as know- 
ledge grows. As the will is there it only remains to show the 
way, and that is what he has tried to do in this book. 

We need not follow his summary of the rise of Trade Unionism 
and of the Labour Party, nor his discussion of the various forms 
of Socialism. We will pass on to his dissection of motives as 
between Capital and Labour :— 

“First, it is said that under capitalism the incentive stands 
ethically condemned in that an employer is actuated wholly by a 
desire for his own private profit. I fail to see any turpitude in 
that motive ; an employer can only make profit if he succeeds in 
serving the community. There are, of course, some—I per- 
sonally have met very few—employers who deliberately try to 
foist on credulous consumers an adulterated or spurious article. 
But it is exactly for the same motive, namely, for profit, that the 
worker serves his employer, or, if that is an unacceptable 
analogy, that a member of a gang of workers serves his 
fellow-worker who is head of the gang and employing him. 
There are just as many workmen, indeed more, who are 
teady to pass off bad work upon their employer as employers 
prepared to pass off bad work upon the community. As 

* Lahour Policy—False and 1 rue. By Lynden Macassey. London; Thornton 
Butterworth, [7s, 6d. net.) 








against this incentive of private profit the Syndicalists 
would substitute the imaginary incentive that each worker would 
work for the good of his own group of workers; the National 
Guildist that each worker would work for the benefit of his Guild 
of workers, and the State Socialist that each worker would work 
for the State. Reduced to its elements, it means that each 
worker would, in the end, work for what he could get out of it, or 
if he found that he got the same advantage without working so 
hard, then he would not work so energetically. Tho suggestion 
that workers would work more vigorously for the community or 
State is so absolutely contrary to my own experience that I find 
it difficult to treat the suggestion with respect. It was never so 
during the War—in Government factories, dockyards, arsenals, 
there was just as much restriction of production as in the works 
of private employers, and considerably more strikes. In none of 
our municipal services is it found to be a fact.” 

Although the whole book is instructive, by far the most 
important part is Part ILT., in which Sir Lynden Macassey out- 
lines the “‘ true Labour policy.” He admits that before accepting 
this as the best policy for themselves the manual workers will 
have to acquire a much greater appreciation of economics. 
During all his official inquiries he was appalled by the general 
ignorance of economics. He found few of the rank and file with 
any conception of the factors and forces which are brought into 
play by industry and fewer still who had any idea of the contri- 
bution of industry to national prosperity. As for commerce, 
they did not seem in tho least to understand that it was ancillary 
to industry. The intricacies of finance and of the whole organ- 
ization of buying and selling were hidden from them. But he 
adds, “ Who can blame them? They have never been told.” 
We have often wondered whether it would not be possible to 
teach some of the rudiments of economics in the higher classes in 
elementary schools. 

In any case, Sir Lynden is enough of an optimist to believe 
that discontent must always be an incentive to better con- 
ditions. He does not call discontent “ divine,” but perhaps 
he would not reject the adjective. He insists on the fact that 
one of the most real grievances of the manual workers is tho 
haunting fear of unemployment. We absolutely agree with 
him. This problem must be tackled and settled quickly. He 
shows the utter economic unsoundness of the claim to “ work 
or maintenance’”’ as a right, but he is sure that all the diffi- 
culties surrounding insurance against uncmployment can bo 
surmounted. He does not say very much about the demand 
of the workers for a share in management—which is also a very 
conspicuous point in the demands of Labour. This is a defect 
in the book. Ho is probably right in declaring that management 
is a matter for the executive of each firm, but the need remains 
for a definition of management. It is a strange fact that the 
most thorough investigation of this subject was carried out 
by an American visitor to England—Mr. C. L. Goodrich, the 
author of The Frontier of Control. We have often hoped that 
the workers’ wishes could be met by placing some of them on 
boards of directors. They would then learn what they might 
not be able to learn in any other way—something of the dilfli- 
culties of financing industry, of the responsibility and risks in 
the accepting of contracts and of the narrow margin of safe 
profit with which most factories are conducted. 

Sir Lynden has nothing but praise for the work of the Work- 
shops’ Committees, representing both sides, which were created 
during the War. He picks out three aspirations of Labour as 
on the whole transcending in importance all others. These are 
(1) the removal of the constant menace of unemployment, 
(2) the recognition of the worker’s human status, and (3) the 
granting to Labour as a moral right an equitable share of the 
product. He firmly believes that these three aspirations can 
be realized with the co-operation of the employers, and he 
advises Labour to concentrate upon their attainment. 





WOMEN IN PRISON.* 
Ix common with other newspapers, we have recently devoted 
a good deal of space to two books on the problem of prisons and 
prisoners—English Prisons To-day, by Messrs. Hobhouse and 
Brockway, and English Prisons under Local Government, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. The book now under con- 
sideration concerns the woman prisoner only, though it has 
the general title Penal Discipline and its principles have a 
general application. It is written by Miss Mary Gordon, 
who was for many years H.M. Inspector of Prisons and 
Assistant-Inspector of Inebriate Reformatorics, and is the 
third important book on this subject to be published this 


Penal Di 3y Miss Mary Gordon, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. (Edin, 
London: George Routledge and Sons, (7s. 6d.) 
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summer. Disturbing as its content may be (she completely 
denies the value of our present treatment of crime), the book is, 
at any rate, reassuring on one point. To those who are 
interested in the lot of the prisoner and the difficult problem of 
how to deal with him, it is something of a relief to know that 
there have been, and hence, no doubt, are, women of the calibre 
of Miss Gordon employed in prison inspection. Miss Gordon 
has not only a wide and up-to-date knowledge of theoretical 
psychology, but also an extremely shrewd notion of how to 
apply it and a considerable knowledge of foreign prison con- 
ditions. She does not take the hopeless attitude which is 
often adopted by plain citizens shocked by their first contact 
with sin, sorrow, and retribution and confronted by the status 
quo, and also by officials steeped in routine, the attitude which 
asks: “What else can you do?” It is a great pleasure to 
read a book which is at once so human and so intellectual. 
Miss Gordon’s mind has a certain Latin crispness and decisive- 
ness, her thought is never sloppy, her statements are terse, 
but her knowledge of the world and of the human heart is too 
deep to allow her to dogmatize, and she has the happy faculty 
denied to the authors of English Prisons To-day of writing with 
balance and temper without abating one jot of her indictment 
of things as they are. 

She makes one point which, to the present writer at any 
rate, seems not only new, but important as bearing on 
the problem of the recidivist—the prisoner who comes back 
to prison again and again. Miss Gordon finds in this 
no chance phenomenon of negative “failure to cure,’ but an 
almost necessary active result of the prison system. We are 
not able in our limited space to make Miss Gordon's point as 
convincing or as clear as she does in her book, and we must 
recommend to the sceptical a direct contact with her volume. The 
argument is this: The prisoner who is sentenced to a Borstal 
institution or a convict prison for two or three years inevitably 
comes to her term of imprisonment in a highly-emotional state ; 
she has probably been caught soon after the commission of her 
crime; she has undergone the stress of the alternate hopes and 
fears of her trial, and has heard her fate with di:may. She 
has probably given evidence at her trial, and has then, and 
previously, exerted herself physically, and with all her per- 
suasive powers, to escape from the law and from the 
consequences of her action. In this state, hot from the 
excitement and exertion of the past week or two, she enters 
the rigid and austere quietude of the prison. She who, if 
she is a first offender, has, perhaps, never before even 
slept alone, may spend a period varying from eighteen to 
twenty-three hours out of the twenty-four in silence and alone. 
Her work is of so mechanical a character that it fails to occupy 
her mind. Her personal liberty is gone; she is a chattel, not 
even self-supporting, and as each glance at her cell wall, with 
its printed regulations, and most of her contacts with her 
warders remind her, she is subject to a set of more or less 
trivial regulations. 

“* Here expressions of feeling are as much out of place as pistols 
would be. The prisoner's part is to do as she is told and 
consume her own smoke.”’ 

She has scanty and infrequent communication with her 
friends, and may be suffering severe anxiety as to their where- 
abouts and attitude to herself. Cut off from the world, in 
complete isolation in the house of her enemy, her choices are, 
apparently, limited to obeying or disobeying orders. The 
repressed, bottled-up emotions soon produce a state of con- 
siderable emotional tension. This may result in the nerve storm 
mentioned in Miss Townsend's article which we publish this week. 
When this has spent itself, orin the case of quieter girls, another 
reaction is set up. When something unpleasant is happening 
our first instinct is not to think about it, to pretend that it 
does not exist, and this is often the young prisoner’s first reaction 
to prison. She has no real outlet for her feelings and thoughts. 

““She comes more and more to disregard the prison life, 
to touch it only on the surface, to despise it rather openly.” 

She retires, therefore, into a world of her own fantasy. 
But what a world! The inmates of the Borstal institution, 
and the girls and women with whom Miss Gordon came into 
contact, had nearly all led the life of prostitutes. We can 


imagine that their world of fantasy might be in any event a 
somewhat nightmarish place; and if some crime of violence 
has been the woman’s or girl’s offence, she will live and re-live 
the fateful scene which is so indelibly impressed upon her 








consciousness. It is obvious that what happens then is the 
formation of a “ fixation,” and a study of the statistics of the 
recidivist will confirm this. But we will here illustrate it with 
one of the stories told by Miss Gordon. 


** B. was an ‘ international ’ criminal, a treacherous, dangerous 
woman. She was tall and good-looking, and knew how to charm. 
She was a model prisoner, and worked hard like a machine, 
smiled all the time, and was perfectly mentally passive. Sho 
had served a long sentence in France, and served another here 
for inciting one man to murder another. On her discharge 
she went abroad again, and in a few months was arrested again 
on a similar charge. This woman’s sadistic and homicidal 
wishes had remained untouched, if not actually preserved, by 
her long term of penal discipline—about ten years.” . 





The prisoner on release is liable then to a mechanical, irrational, 
almost idiotic return, not merely to crime, but to the same 
form of crime. When the second crime has been committed, 
the whole story is liable to be repeated ad nauseam. The illus- 
trations in the book show some of the facial types which are 
produced. 

Miss Gordon has plenty of suggestions as to the basis of reform, 
but she is insistent that no mere amelioration of our present 
system will be efficacious, that we must get rid of the penal 
element altogether, and fix in our minds the one basic principle 
of re-education—that is, we must fit the prisoner for life. 

We have not space to go into her proposals in detail ; indeed, 
she is wise enough not to formulate a concrete system ; but we 
may remark that one of her chief suggestions is the making of 
the prisoner self-supporting, and capable during her period of 
detention of contributing to her own support and that of her 
family—the author describes how this is done in France. 
Further, she desires the careful classification of prisoners, 
which we advocated in our leading article of four weeks ago. 

“As far as I know, we are the only people who treat the 
criminal, feeble-minded, drunken, the early dement, the 
paranoiac, the senile, the crippled, and the young offender 
under one penal discipline.” 


Miss Gordon’s is a book calculated to shake the most com- 
placent citizen. We hope that it may serve to direct the 
attention of women magistrates and women electors to a field 
where their attention is greatly needed. They will, we believe, 





find in the officials who administer the present system 
willing co-operators rather than opponents. 
TRAMPING WITH A POET IN THE ROCKIES.* 


LrkE the Walrus and the Carpenter, Mr. Stephen Graham and 
Mr. Vachel Lindsay walked hand in hand; like them, they 
indulged in a great deal of agreeable and highly speculative 
conversation. But there the resemblance ended, for Mr. 
Stephen Graham and the poet walked on no level beach, and 
indulged in no oyster feasts, and were, indeed, altogether far 
more guileless, ascetic and energetic than our childhocd’s 
friends, that “slim” and sinister pair. Indeed, on more than 
one occasion they nearly killed themselves—sometimes by 
starvation, sometimes by drowning, sometimes by annihilation 
over incredible precipices, and sometimes by freezing to death 
in blizzards. But they saw the Rockies ; they saw themselves ; 
and they saw life with a detachment which is impossible to us, 
so completely and abominably immersed in it as we are. Mr. 
Stephen Graham has seen to it that his readers should see not 
only the little, toiling, indomitable pair—now crawling endlessly 
up the rocks of some steep mountain, now slithering perilously 
down the shale on the other side—but should also get a wonder- 
ful view of the Rockies themselves. The scene is animated 
by the tourists and the bears who are to-.be found in the Grand 
Glacier Park; by the hortatory pioneers of British Alberta ; 
by members of the Mormon community in Canada; and by 
various Americans whom the travellers either met or remembered. 

It is a charming book, and written with great good taste. 
Perhaps those who knew and got to like and understand Mr. 
Vachel Lindsay when he came over to England may have 
rather shrunk from the book, half fearing a sort of exploitation, 
a meaningless publicity, but the present writer (who is proud 
to count himself a friend of Mr. Lindsay’s) can assure them they 
need have no fears. It is all delightful, and Mr. Lindsay is 
treated neither with adulation nor with irritation. To those 
who care for the mountains the book will be as much of a delight 
as it should be to boys and girls whom a natural propensity or the 


” 








* Tramping with a Poet in the Rockies. Ly Stephen Graham. London: 
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Scout movement has brought to love an outdoor life. It is 
an almost day-by-day account of an “open road” life of 
remarkable charm, simplicity, and hardship. We are given the 
domestic details that have such a fascination for all of 
us, as well as an extremely good impression of beauties 
and wonders :— 


“Tt cleared up before dawn, but it rained for three hours 
after dawn. Vachel got up in the night and relit the fire and 
made himself a hot rock. Coming back into our dark and 
gloomy thicket, he mistook my form for a bear, and his heart 
jumped. We lived in expectation of meeting bears. ‘ There'll 
just be one heading in the Illinois Register,’ says Vachel— 
‘ATE BY Bears.’ We placed our bacon twenty yards away 
from where we slept, and hoped tacitly that they would take 
the bacon and spare us. Our knapsacks weighed double next 
morning because of the wet in our things. We got wetter 
still as we ploughed out through flower fields of a drowned 
paradise.” 


But the sun rose and presently dried the drowned flowers 
and the drowned travellers, and they climbed up and up through 
the primeval forest, where the trees grew so close that with 
packs it was often difficult to squeeze between them, and quite 
impossible to see where they were going to. What would they 
find when they got to the end of the wood ? Both prophesied ; 
both were wrong! 


“Our primeval forest came sharply to an end on a deep, green, 
wind-bitten line where the branches of the trees were gnarled 
and twisted and beaten downward. Beyond that was a boulder- 
strewn upper mountain region and a wall of rock. We asked 
no questions as to the morrow, but camped beside a huge stone. 
It was twelve feet high, but one could creep under it and be 
safe from the rain. And a few feet away was our first snow- 
bank. We built a big fire and made tea of melted snow, and 
Lindsay made ice-cream of sugar and condensed milk and snow, 
which we voted very good, and we made eight or nine hot rocks 
for our bed. Because of the mountain wall above us sunset 
took place at about four in the afternoon here. But a beautiful 
evening endured long in the east below us. We were so exalted 
that we looked a hundred miles over the plains and saw, as it 
were, the whole world picked out in shadow and sunshine 
below. Sunset slowly advanced over it all, and with reflected 
rays from an unseen west the day passed serenely away. Lindsay, 
being the colder man, slept under the great boulder, and I 
smoothed out a recess at the side. I lay beside scores of daintily 
hooded yellow columbines and looked out to the occasional 
licked-sweet redness of an Indian paint brush. A chipmunk 
rudely squeaked at us, and as a last visitor a humming-bird 
boomed over our heads like a night-awakened beetle.” 


The book is interspersed with poems by Mr. Vachel Lindsay, 
often giving his account of an incident previously narrated by 
Mr. Stephen Graham. Here is what Mr. Lindsay has to say of 
what we have just quoted :— 


“We cut off the top of the snow with a sharp piece of slate, 
And took the purer under-snow to make our coffee, 

To make-ice-cream : 

Fastidious creatures | 

And then we stood in the snow-hole 

And washed with warm water, 

And rubbed ourselves all over with handfuls of sloppy snow— 
Disgusting old tramps ! 

The discreet birds watched us, 

The chipmunks squeaked at us, 

You didn’t see us.” 


The travellers seem to have been an extremely good-tempered 


pair. They never quarrelled. Those who know Mr. Vachel 
Lindsay will see the full force of the following passage. They 


never came any nearer to strife :— 


“We set off next day for the Kootenai River, and Vachel 
had tied up his game foot in a dozen ropes and bindings, and 
it was soaking in iodine besides, and we went very slowly and 
he sang hymns all the way. I said to him, ‘ You won’t mind, 
Vachel, if I go ahead some distance.’ For his singing scared 
the wild animals. The white-vested woodpecker walking like 
a great fly up the dead poles of old pines, tapping as he went, 
paused meditatively at the sound of Vachel’s voice ; the grouse 
and the ptarmigan tripped ahead of us like hens, and scurried 
out of view; little piggy the porcupine trembled in all his 
beautiful quills; and the squirrels scolded from all the trees 
as if we were a terrible annoyance. I am not surprised. At 
school at Springfield the teacher used to say: ‘ All sing except 
Vachel,’ the reason being that he has his own voice entirely. 
Thus, in slow and devastating accents, keeping pace with the 
enforced slow walk and pine-cudgel progress, you might have 
heard him singing, ‘We... shall... dwell... in that fair 


and happy land Just across . .. from the ever-green 
sh-o-o-re;’ and I put distance between us, but ever as he 


caught up I could hear the scared animals rushing away.” 


Mr. Stephen Graham is to be congratulated upon a most 
charming, readable, and. above all, adroit and good-humoured 


bock, 





AUSTRALIA AND REUNION.* 

Tuts is the Official Report of the proceedings of the Reunion 
Conference between representatives of the Anglican, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, and Congregational Churches in Australia 
held at Sydney in the March of this year. The importance of 
the discussions on this subject, which took place at the Lambeth 
Conference of 1920, should not be measured by their results in 
England, where in influence, though not in numbers, the Church 
Party is the predominant partner. Few English bishops who 
value a quiet life venture to oppose it; in one respect, at least, 
the Church of England resembles the kingdom of heaven: it 
“‘suffereth violence, and the violent bear it away.” In the 
Colonial Churches, except in South Africa, this is not so. In 
Australia, in particular, the Oxford Movement has made little 
way; and a certain practicality of temper keeps the Church in 
touch with lay opinion. The members of the Sydney Conference 
express themselves more like men of sense than clergymen—not, 
of course, that the two characters are incompatible, but that 
the professional bias is less in evidence than would be the case 
in a similar gathering here. 

The statement laid on the table, and embodying the views 
expressed at Conferences on Reunion already held in Australia, 
recognizes with regard to the Church 
“that there are still many who question the need of one visible 
society, and cling to a unity of invisibility, which would find 
expression in a common love to God and a sincere affection for 


all who own Him ”’ ; 
with regard to the Nicene Creed, that 
“it is not to be regarded as a final expression of all revealed 
truth ”’ ; 
with regard to the Sacraments, not that they are “ ordained by 
Christ,” but that they are “divinely instituted”; and with 
regard to Episcopacy that 
“its acceptance does not imply that ministerial authority 
cannot be otherwise obtained, or that Episcopacy is the only 
channel of Divine Grace, or that the form of government in the 
Reunited Church would necessarily be Episcopal,” 
and it regards the terms used by the Lambeth Conference 
concerning the conditions under which non-episcopally ordained 
clergymen should be admitted to the exercise of their ministry in 
Anglican churches as “ regrettably ambiguous.” In particular, 
exception was taken to the phrase, ‘a commission through 
Episcopal ordination,” as ‘‘ logically implying re-ordination, and 
hence the denial of previous ministerial status.’”” The Lambeth 
compromise, which was political rather than either religious or 
theological in character, breaks down where, as in Australia, the 
English party system is weak or absent. Episcopacy is either 
from heaven or of men. In the former case, it cannot be dis- 
pensed with; in the latter, it is matter of expediency, and depends 
on the particular circumstances of place and time. 

The question of the Creed has been obscured by the popular 
In itself it is probably the 
The resolution carried at 


controversies regarding Episcopacy. 
more important of the two points. 
Sydney is an advance upon Lambeth :— 

“That while conditions of membership in the reunited 
Church might be satisfied by the Apostles’ Creed, or some shorter 
and simpler form of personal confession of the Christian faith, a 
corporate creed would be necessary as a common standard 
precedent to reunion, and for this purpose the Nicene Creed 
would be a most appropriate and acceptable form.” 
but their significance was brought out 
in the discussion on the last day of the Conference. There were 
elements in these Creeds, it was urged, which were “ purely 
metaphysical] and speculative’ ; and it is on experience, not on 
speculation, that creeds, if we must have creeds, should be based. 


The italics are ours: 





TRANSLATOR AND DANDY.t 

Brocrapny, though not generally recognized as such, is one of 
the most subjective of the arts. The biographer must clothe the 
lay figure before presenting it to the public, and the costume must 
be furnished from his own wardrobe. This difficulty is avoided 
to some extent by Mr. McKenna by means of the letters he 
received from his friend, and Teixeira de Mattos appears for 
a good deal of the time in his own garments. Though the 
larger part of the book consists of these letters, Mr. McKenna’s 
comment serves the same purpose as the small circle repre- 
senting the earth sometimes placed beside photographs of 
Neptune or Saturn to enable us to grasp the relative 
= Australia and Reunion. Sydney: “Angus and Robertson. 1922. ~ [8s.] 

+ Tex: a Chapter in the Life of Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. By Stephen 
McKenna. London; Thornton Lutterworth, (10s. 6d.] 
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magnitude of these orbs, for we receive by contrast the 
impression of a very rare character lost tous. Practising the 
rather thankless art of translation with all the devotion of an 
original artist, Mattos applied the same naturally fine discrimi- 
nation to the affairs of life as to the selection of an equivalent 
word. He was a dandy who stood a little back from the high- 
road of life, but he did not remonstrate with those who made 
it terrible, as well as hideous, with the chars-4-bancs of modern 
vulgarities. His weapon was subtler, a pungent but not poison- 
ous wit, or for his friend (and Mr. McKenna is brave enough 
to show himself under correction) a charming, elder-brotherly 
reproof. Such an elder brother many have not been blessed 
with, who would so tactfully distract his younger’s attention 
from the maid Banality, whose too-ample charms proffer 
temptation to repose. In such a position the normal 
Englishman would find it hard to balance himself between 
priggishness and an unpleasant laxity. There was no such 
difficulty for Mattos, in whose character (and this was partly, 
no doubt, a racial inheritance) right choice, or as we should say, 
good taste, was instinctive; he had no need of the con- 
ventions, the little tricks of manner and abbreviations he often 
mocks, by which the snob recognizes the book, the person, or 
the idea that may be welcomed as one of us. Mr. McKenna’s 
account of his six years’ friendship arouses our appetite for a 
full-length portrait from one who knew him, not better, but 
with the fullness of long association. 





SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES OF TO-DAY.* 

Sr Lawrence WEAVER would probably himself agree that 
it is now time the revised “ Volume One” of his Small Country 
Houses of To-Day had its title also revised to read as “ of 
yesterday,” for it begins with the portentous little house that 
Philip Webb built for William Morris in 1859 and ends so long 
ago as before the War. ‘To say this is also to say that the 
book has a peculiar historical interest for such as are interested 
in architectural development and in the work of the elders of 
the craft from an evolutionary point of view. The plain man in 
search of direct suggestions for his house-building will probably 
find one of Sir Lawrence’s later volumes more immediately 
helpful. 

To his sympathetic and erudite appreciations he does, however, 
add an introduction full of wise counsel to those about to build 
—more particularly on the selection of a site. There is another 
vital decision to be made :— 

* Let it be said at once that the momentous question of success 

or failure rests wholly upon the wise choice of an architect... . 
Clients subject themselves to no small embarrassment and loss 
if they fail to summon to their counsels the architect of their 
choice immediately they have decided to build. His experience 
is of the greatest value, not only in the design of the house itself, 
but in the choice of a site. Many factors have to be taken 
into consideration which it is unlikely that the layman will 
remember.” 
That so large a proportion of even the quite small houses 
is to-day being built under competent advice is due in no small 
degree to Sir Lawrence Weaver's unflagging propaganda on 
behalf of architectural seemliness—a seemliness only to be 
attained through the employment of good architects. 





ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA.+ 

Proressor MARQUAND has added two more volumes to his work 
which covers the activities of the della Robbia family, their 
pupils and their followers. All the five volumes are carried out 
on the same plan—that is, little artistic criticism, much docu- 
mentary and genealogical information, and best of all great 
numbers of excellent illustrations, admirably produced and cach 
accompanied with a description of the work, and all well-arranged 
and full of information; so that from these books we can revel 
in lovely things. 

Florence lavished artistic gifts of the highest order upon the 
world; she gave forth things which stimulated men’s minds, 
overpowered their souls, or, as in the case of Luca and Andrea 
della Robbia, gave them visions of loveliness and charm unknown 
before. It was the peculiar gift of these two great men, uncle 
and nephew, that they could, like Mozart, use beauty to the 
extreme limit without passing into prettiness. Likewise, they 
could be natural without being materialistic, and the beautiful 


® Small ¢ ‘ountry Houses of To-Day (Volume One). By Sir Lawrence Weaver. 
London: Coxniry Life. [25s. 
t Andrea della Kobbia and his Atelier. Tey Allan Marquand. 2 Vols. 
16.) 


Princeton 
University Press, Oxford University Press. 








women and children are never mere copies from life but are 
always creations, as all fine works of art should be. But the 
beauty of the work is not confined to the figures ; every part 
shows creative design of the highest order. ‘Take, for instance, 
the shields with the armorial bearings of guilds or families: to 
study these is to realize what a great designer can do with given 
forms. What could be more beautiful than the shield of the 
Guerra family upheld by the two winged children? Here one 
does not know which to admire more—the lovely curves of the 
shield or the way in which the bodies of the children are brought 
into harmony with them. What could be more original than the 
Guasconi Stemma? Above, awreath encircling the coat of arms; 
below, a rectangular scroll with an inscription; the two held 
together and made one by the smiling boy’s face, described by 
Professor Marquand as “a putto of unusual beauty.” But 
Andrea could sympathize with women as well as children, as he 
shows in his long series of Madonnas, beautiful alike in their 
faces and their hands; and he could model old men too, as seen 
in the gracious figures of St. Francis and St. Dominic 
each other. 

The art which Luca began and Andrea continued made use of 
a style of architectural decoration which flourished in Italy for a 
short time at the close of the quatrocento. Nominally, it was 
classic and was derived from Roman decoration ; really, it was 
an original style which flourished for a generation or so and then 
disappeared. Of all styles of ornament it is, perhaps, the most 
beautiful; more symmetrical than Gothic, more imaginative 
than Greek, and with far greater delicacy than the Roman; it 
could intertwine itself with the forms of women and children, 
making them the natural culminations of its wreaths of flowers 
and fruits. Finely wrought mouldings and fancifully worked 
pilasters join on the works to the buildings they decorate, making 
a rare combination of human shapes, fruits, flowers and archi- 
tectural forms, never again to be equalled. But, after all, it is 
the human beauty which remains as the supreme endowment of 
these works. Luca was more simple and grander as we see him 
in the Foule Adoration, the Innocenti Madonna, or the boys of 
the Stemma of the Silk Merchants, while Andrea fascinates us 
with the Innocents or the Madonna of the Architects. Both 
these men possessed the secret of touching human beauty, and to 
such an extent that to many their sculpture is of greater value 
than that of the Greeks. We cannot leave this last of Professor 
Marquand’s series of five volumes without expressing the hope 
that he will do for some others of the Florentine sculptors what he 
has done for the della Robbia family. 


greeting 








FICTION. 


THREE AMERICAN SOLDIERS.* 
Tus story of the American Army in France has caused a greav 
stir in the United States. May we venture to suggest why ? 
First of all, most of those Americans who were not in France 
during the War were so far away that they were never fully dis- 
Ulusioned about the romance of fighting in a great and virtuous 
cause. Those of them who read and believed M. Barbusse, of 
whose work the present volume is very reminiscent, were pro- 
bably not shocked by this blast from their own countryman. The 
others were—naturally. As for those who were in the American 
Expeditionary Forces and were shocked nevertheless, they must 
have fallen into the error predicted by some of Mr. Dos Passos’s 





characters :— 

* * Gawd, if Oi iver git out o’ this army, Oi'!l be so goddam 
glad,’ began Happy. Hoggenback interrupted : 

‘That you'll forgit all about the raw deal they gave you, an’ 

tell everybody how fine ye liked it.’ ”’ 
At any rate, criticism has been divided into two camps. 
the book has been “ hailed’ with unreserved enthusiasm as a 
great triumph of art and realism. By the other, it has been 
utterly condemned as unpatriotic, immoral, and blasphemous. 
Both views are rather absurd. 

Beneath the surface Three Soldiers is a study of the effect of 
repressive crowd psychology, such as inevitably pervades an 
army, upon three types of individual mind. The author devotes 
most of his attention to the reactions of a sensitive, intelligent 
musician, who, never able to submit to the tyranny which will 
not allow him to call his soul his own, is driven, while awaiting 
demobilization, to desertion and subsequent ruin. Mr. Dos 

* Three Soldiers. By Jolin Dos Passos, London; Hurst and Blackett. 
dis. Od. net. 
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Passos’s analysis is as penetrating as his psychology is exact. But 
it must not be thought that he deals only with abnormalities as 
secn in the temperament of genius and the exaggeration of war. 
His other two soldiers are as near to normal behaviour as indi- 
viduals ever get, and by implication one understands that the 
author's interests are not confined to war and that he has taken 
the army for study only as an example in exaggeration of those 
crowd compulsions which are evident in much of our civil 
existence. Nor are there any tiresome moral judgments 
attempted about all this, for the author never denies the social 
necessity for compulsions of various sorts and under various cir- 
cumstances. He is interested solely in the study of them as 
psychological phenomena, and being a good psychologist, he of 
course deplores the morbid exaggeration of a thing which in its 
proper proportions is undoubtedly a social good. 

Superficially Three Soldiers is a tremendous indictment of wars 
and armies in general, and of the last war and the American 
Army in particular. And Mr. Dos Passos’s realism cannot be 
doubted. Not only did he see service in France himself, but his 
facts have been attested by many of his fellow soldiers in America. 
Were this not so, he would scarcely be justified in recounting 
incidents which surpass in moral horror any amount of blood- 
shed. Actual fighting is hardly touched upon in the book, but 
the scene of brutal tyranny whose prelude was the officer's 
command, “One of you men teach him to salute,” remains 
indelible in the present writer’s mind as worse than any gross 
tale he has heard of alleged atrocities. Not many of the details 
the author has chosen to give are insignificant and all are com- 
pelling. They are vividly told, though the writing is not brilliant. 
At times the book is not even well written. As for what the 
prudish in America have regarded as Mr. Dos Passos’s shocking 
blasphemy, it is simply a part of his inevitable realism. The 
greater accusation against the book is that it lacks humour. 
This is not wholly true. But it must be admitted that the laughs 
are rather sardonic. The most amusing and also the most bitter 
satire in the book is directed against the Y.M.C.A. men. The 
futility of the “‘Y” man, who suggested that a group of tired, 
“ cootie ’-covered men should not avail themselves of a pool for 
bathing because two French girls were in the road about half a 
mile away is almost too pathetic for laughter. Although the 
book is serious, it has not that shattering moral carnestness 
which too often characterizes the good American novels seen in 
England. Its greatest lack, however, on the artistic side is a sense 
of structural unity. This, we believe, should not be laid to the 
author, for it is rumoured that about one-third of his material 
was deleted as being too strong meat for the American public. 
As it is, it is hard to understand why those notoriously prurient 
guardians of the American public morals, the ‘“ Comstocks,” who 
banned among other things Theodore Dreiser's 7'he Genius and 
Cabell’s Jurgen, should have passed this book by. Three 


Soldiers is more interesting politically and psychologically 





than artistically, but it may worthily command in England 

a large public of intelligent readers. AMERICANUS. 
THE BENT TWIG.* 

Tris earlier work of the author of Zhe Brimming Cup has 


just been published in this country. Miss Canfield has made 
the ion to the circumstances of life by two sisters, different 
in temperament but the 
keen psychological observation and study in 
The besetting sin of the book is moral earnest- 
ness and unremitting seriousness. Yet the picture of intelligent 
co-operation presented by the Marshall household, and the 
idyilic afiection of the parents of the two girls, remains fixed 
Artistically the book 


react 
product of the same environment, 


4 


a subject for 


moral values. 


in the mind as a thing of great beauty. 
is not equal to Miss Canfield’s later work. 





Charles Rex. By Ethel M. Dell. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
The unctuousness of Miss Dell’s writing does not diminish with 
each succeeding novel, and the only explanation of the fact that 
her sell by the hundred thousand must be that she 
contrives to impart a certain flavour of romance to her stories. 


novels 
Though they are, it must be owned, pompous and vulgar in 
sentiment, and though the author seems unacquainted with the 
manners and customs of the society she paints, yet they possess 
the quality of making the young woman reader wonder how she 
would have behaved in the heroine’s circumstances, and they 


*The Bent Twig, By Dorothy Canfield. London: Constable. [7s. 6d. net.) 
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| dreadful, or the melodrama. 








1 
great deal for its money. For instance 


Oo nearly iree Nunarec ages. 
t ly three hundred pag 


also give the public a 
the present book runs 


OtneR Novets.—The Great Prince Shan. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—The terrible 
consequences of the British reliance on the League of Nations has 
been the theme of a great many novels lately, and Mr. Phillips 
Oppenheim is the last exponent of the dangers of disarmament. 
The book is delightfully impossible, and Prince Shan himeelf is 
an unequalled success in the réle of superman.——The Incen- 
diaries.—By Lieut.- Col. W. P. Drury, C.B.E. (Mills and Boon. 
7s. 6d. net.)—A novel with a purpose, which is the exposition of 
the dangers of the Government’s policy in India. The scene of 
the attack on the moonlight picnic party, assembled near a 
Hindu temple, is extremely exciting——The Subconscious 
Courtship. By Berta Ruck. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—A cheerful, but not original, story on the well-known 
theme of the husband and wife who fall in love after marriage. 
The beginning of the book is the best part.——Brushwood. 
By Kathleen M. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)—A 
clever study of a woman who could never let herself go. From 
a child she had longed for adventures and she courted experience 
up to a point; but when it came to “ going over the top” her 
spirit invariably failed her. With a little more virtue she might 
have been a saint: with a little less at least a “ magnificent 
sinner.” As it was, Elizabeth was undoubtedly a failure. 
The Passing Storm. By Violet Tweedale. (John Long. 
7s. net.)—The plot of the book before us has little to commend it 
in the way of originality. The hero is possessed of a title, lands 
and gold, all of which he temporarily renounces in order to satisfy 
a romantic ideal. The villain wilfully misinterprets his rival's 
idealism, and a period of tragedy supervenes during which tho 
hero and heroine are unhappily parted. In the end all comes 
right and justice is impartially administered. But 
standing all this obviousness many will find something that is 
pleasant, amusing and even interesting in The Passing Storm. 


Barrow. 
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THREE NUMBERS OF “THE CHAPBOOK’’—MAY, 
JULY AND AUGUST. 


Nor long ago Mr. Harold Monro was visited by the excellent 
to twenty-seven people (some 


LO 


idea of putting a questionnaire 
pocts, some critics, some members of the general public) as to 
the nature and function of poetry. The questions were these : 
(1) Do you think that poetry is a necessity to modern man ? 
(2) What in modern life is the particular function of poetry 
as distinguished from other kinds of literature? (3) Do you 
think there is any chance of verse being eventually displaced by 
prose, as narrative poetry apparently is being by the novel, 
and ballads already have been by newspaper reports ? 
the July Chapbook. 

extremely ingenious and directly contradictory replies were 


The answers appeared in Some 
given—replies, moreover, of all degrees of naiveté and sophisti- 
Mr. Martin Armstrong, in the course of his answer to 


Question 1, remarks :— 


cation. 


** Poetry will always be a necessity to man, but the majority 
of men extract their poetry either directly from work or reverie, 
or indirectly from inferior sources such as the cinema, the penny- 
Those who have recourse to poetry, 


in the specific sense of poems, are, of course, in @ minority. 


Whether it is better to obtain one’s poetry from work and 
reverie or from written poems I am not at all sure.” 
Mr. Laurence Binyon guards an ingenious answer by the pr» 


** modern man is an abstraction, whose 
Mr. W. H. Davies says :— 


“Yes, I think poetry is necessary to everybody, because it 
gives a new value to everything we see or do. All things ar 
better for being seen through :he eyes of a poet. No man shoul 
be allowed to have a second glass of ale or port if he does n 
murmur, before he drinks, ‘Is it not beautiful /’” 


To Question 2 Mr. T. 8. Eliot replies succinctly, 


liminary remark that 
necessities I am unacquainted with.” 


d 
at 
‘Takes up 
less space.” 

This is followed by a somewhat abstract and rambling answer 
of my own in which I endeavour to state a theory al 
Mr. F. S. Flint, in the course of a 
particularly ingenious thumbnail essay, says: ‘The functi 
of poetry is what it has always been—to amuse or to inspire, 
or, in other words, to make men forget death or brave it.” 
Mr. Sturge Moore, Miss Rose Macaulay and Mr. Ford Madox 


re ud 


we 


familiar to Spectator readers. 
m 
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Hueffer all reply with a good deal of vagueness. Professor 
Gilbert Murray writes on a postcard: ‘“ Such questions are for 
the leisured classes, not for overworked professors’; while 
Mr. Ezra Pound is emphatic that poetry is not necessary, and 
neither is modern man. He follows this up, however, with a 
fine defence, most immoderately worded. The Head-Mistress 
of Lillecroft School for Girls replies in a most doubtful oracle. 
She says :— , 

“Those girls who are more susceptible of the beauties of 
org are the most docile and least likely to cause anxiety, 
0th now and in future life. Therefore if mankind is to progress 

towards a civilisation in which docility and discipline—which 
is the negative of the faculty of causing anxiety—form the 
integral inspiration ; the more poetry can throw her spell, with 
the more swiftness will that civilisation ensue.” 
What a truly terrible idea! Thence we pass to Professor 
Saintsbury, who questions the questioner, and will by no means 
be entrapped into any but a vague and non-committal expression 
of opinion. The “Plain Man’s” opinion, with which the 
collection ends, is charming in its straightforwardness. 

The other two Chapbooks which we have chosen at random 
are both devoted to new poetry. The August number contains 
some very pretty poems by Mr. Humbert Wolfe, including 
ingenious verses on “ Thrushes.”’ They are a little difficult to 
scan, but the effort is rewarded :— 

“The City Financier 
walks in the Gardens 
stiffly because of 
his pride and his burdens. 
The daisies looking 
up observe 
only a self- 
respecting curve, 

The thrushes only 
see a flat 

table-land 

of shiny hat. 

He looks importantly 
about him, 

while all the spring 
goes on without him.” 


The May volume has a pleasant poem by Miss Mabel Hart 
on “ Saints and Jackdaws,” and one by Mr. Anthony Richardson 
on “ Liverpool Street Station.” Perhaps the best of them is 
Miss I. M. Swaino’s “ Epitaph to Myself’ :— 

* Here lives Ida, stiff and staid, 
Soon to be a stern old maid, 
Stupid, stale, and much decayed, 
Past the power of human aid, 
In the tomb herself hath made, 
Where lie all the flowers that fade, 
All the hopes of youth, delayed, 
All the tunes she sang or played, 
All the pictures old and bad, 
That once made her young heart glad. 
Here she lies, but do not weep 
For she only lies asleep.” 

In the last poem, called “ Stepping Stones ; or, The Self-made 
Poet,” Mr. Harold Monro returns to the charge, and amusingly 
abuses the carriére-ism of the current young poet. Yet Keats 
climbed! If, as seems likely, Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie (among 
others) is right, the poet or the artist only makes one half of 
the arch. What wonder, then, if he goes round seeking the 
audience—the recipients—by whose means alcne his labour 
can be completed 2? However, be that as it may, Mr. Harold 
Monro’s poem is very funny. Here is the first verse:;— 

* How queer it is to think about my past, 
Now that my Fame is won, and planned to last. 
Oh! my first Introduction—with what care 
I tied my tie and brushed my youthful hair, 
Washed my slim hands and polished up my Greek, 
Before I called upon Sir Edmund Beeke.” 
Every call was a stepping-stone. The poet was shy—terribly 
shy ; could not wink ; was too simple to see when others winked 
at him. 
“That all is left behind now: every stone 
Is pushed away. I prosperous and well known, 
Patting my worthy Fame upon her back, 
Enquire, ‘What, dearest lady, do you lack ?’ 
And she replies, ‘Oh, fondest love of mine, 
Ask me to luncheon! Take me out to dine!’ 
Let us enjoy our life, and, while we may, 
Make after-dinner speeches every day!” 

The cover-designs of all three Chapbooks are charming, 
especially that of the July number, which is chiefly composed 
of a pattern of notes of interrogation. 

A. WILLIAMs-ELLIs, 





—_—» 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
——a 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





Mr. R. B. Morgan has compiled a fourth volume of his admir. 
able Readings in English Social History from Contemporary, 
Literature (Cambridge University Press, 4s. net) which may be 
commended to the attention of teachers. This volume covers 
the Stuart period and contains some delightful extracts from 
Fynes Morison, Mrs. Hutchinson, Fuller, George Fox, Pepys, 
Evelyn and the State Trials, with well-chosen illustrations, 
Children will read it with interest and gain a real knowledge of 
the atmosphere of the times. Two other text-books of interest 
are The Expansion of Britain, by W. R. Kermack, and A Short 
History of British Agriculture, by John Orr (Clarendon Press, 
2s. 6d. net each). Both are pleasantly written and convey much 
information in a compact form. Both, too, are illustrated. 

China Awakened. By Min-Ch’ien T. Z. Tyau. (Macmullan. 
25s. net.) —Mr. Tyau, who is a London graduate and writes good 
English, is one of the ablest of the young Chinese politicians, 
His account of the changes that have come about since the 
Republic was proclaimed is well planned and interesting. It is 
disappointing, however, to find that politics and finance are 
ignored, for an intelligible account of the causes leading up to 
the present turmoil is much needed. Mr. Tyau takes a very 
optimistic view of the results to be expected from education on 
modern lines. That a better educated people would repress 
the bribery and corruption which keep many honest men out 
of politics is, perhaps, not so clear to us as it seems to the author. 
He admits that the student agitations have perhaps done more 
harm than good. He is not afraid of Bolshevism spreading in 
China. Unlike some hasty reformers, he sees that in the imme- 
morial traditions of China there is much that is sound and that 
should be retained at all costs. China ought not to accept 
Western institutionsand ideas wholesale butshould adapt such of 
them as are suitabie to her own civilization. Mr. Tyau reviews 
the recent diplomatic history, up to the end of 1920, and urges 
the West to help China. Since he wrote, the Shantung question 
has been settled, but China’s domestic feuds have not ceased. 











Three Plays and a Pantomime. By George Calderon. (Grant 
Richards. 12s. 6d.)—The reputation of the late Gecrge 
Calderon is based most securely on his Tahili, 
it will scarcely be enhanced by this latest collection of 
his dramatic work. Three Plays and a Pantomime includes 
* Revolt,” “The Fountain,” an historical drama in verse, 
and the draft of a burlesque, which parodies the more obvious 
mannerisms of Ibsen. The burlesque is, however, amusing, 
and some of the dialogue in the two comedies shows the 
author as a shrewd observer and a humorist. With the lapse 
of a dozen years since the composition of the comedies their 
separate ingredients have become more noticeable, and the 
author’s manner seems to be a composite of Shaw, Ibsen and 
Tchehov rather than a personal style. It is a virtue to have 
been aware of Tchehov so early, but it did not free Calderon 
from the sociological obsession of his period. The events in 
the first two plays come too pat on the heels of theory to be 
dramatically convincing. They are interesting relics of a long- 
dead past when bright young men used to attend meetings of 
the Fabian Society. 


and 


The Status of the Jews in Egypt. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
(G. Allen and Unwin. 2s. net.)—This Arthur Davis Memoria! 
Lecture to the Jewish Historical Society is a masterly sketch 
of a large subject, with illustrations from the Old Testament 
and from the Egyptian redords which the author knows so well. 
Abraham and Joseph were welcome in Egypt while the Semitic 
dynasty of the Hyksos reigned there. The fall of the Hyksos 
reduced the Jews to a servile condition and caused them to 
migrate to Palestine. The Persian conquest opened Egypt 
anew to Jewish settlement. There was a large Jewish temple 
at the First Cataract. Alexander favoured the who 
flocked into the country, occupied a whole quarter of the new 
city of Alexandria and dominated the Delta. Some thirty 


Jews, 


miles north of Memphis, these settlers under the Ptolemics 
erected a copy of the Temple at Jerusalem on artificial hills. 
Two Jews commanded the army of Ptolemy VII. 
again, in return for Jewish support, bestowed special privileges 


Caesar 
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on the race. Unluckily for the Jews, those Zealots who escaped 
from Judaea after the fall of Jerusalem went to Egypt and 
stirred up trouble there as elsewhere, with the result that the 
Romans had to resort to severe measures. Since then the Jews 
have played no great part, politically, in Egypt. Professor 
Flinders Petrie does not fail to touch on the influence exerted 
by the Buddhist missions on the Greek-speaking Jews of Alex- 
andria, who transmitted the Eastern ideas to the Western world. 





Cotswold Characters. By John Drinkwater. With five 
engravings on wood by Paul Nash. (London: Humphrey 


Milford, Oxford University Press. 6s. 6d.)—The essays which 
make up Mr. Drinkwater’s little volume have already appeared 
in the American Press. It seems a commonplace to say that 
essays originally written for serial publication should rarely be 
seen between boards, but it is an axiom so true and so generally 
disregarded that its constant repetition by the critic must be 
forgiven. Mr. Drinkwater has extracted almost more than all 
the flavour from his Cotswold masons and wheelwrights and 
thatchers, and the studies in which their characters are sketched 
produce an impression of rather sickly sweetness. The story of 
Pony, the footballer, is, in fact, merely a skilfully retold version 
of the tale one may find in almost any number of almost any 
boy’s paper. We can imagine, however, that the book will 
attract many readers, for it is pleasant and meditative, and 
Mr. Paul Nash’s fantastic woodcuts supply an element of 
agreeable astringency. 


The Spirit of Modern Criticism, 
versity Tutorial Press. 2s. 6d.)—‘‘ 


By C. M. Drennan. (Uni- 
An Essay in Judicial Prag- 


matism”’ is the unappetizing sub-title of this study. Judicial 
pragmatism, in this instance, means the pragmatic method 


applied to literary criticism. Professor Drennan has fortunately 
avoided the slough that yawns so temptingly round such a sub- 
ject and his essay is the very antithesis to the dullness of its 
sub-title. Professor Drennan is an adept at serious frivolity, a 
piquante, as it were, to his profundities. For example, 
after delivering words of wisdom upon the distinction between 


sauce 


“reviewing”’ and “ criticizing,’ a distinction too often over- 
looked in these days, he emphasizes the need for deliberation in 
criticism, and drives his point home with :— 

“Critics who ignore this rule, and there are such, know their 
business as little as would an accoucheur who should say to a 
patient exhausted by travail, ‘Madam, you have wasted your 
time! Your son is doomed to be hanged!’ A good reviewer, 
on the other hand, is like one of those kindly gossips who feel 
privileged to be present at the ushering into the world of some 
newcomer, and who will show you his features and the points 
of resemblance to his father or his Aunt Jane, and who realize 
with Wordsworth the truth: 

‘And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.’ ” 


Again, Professor Drennan challenges the vers-libristes when he 
endeavours to show by means of quotations that Mr. E. V. 
“ Jack,” is quite as good prose as 
Euclid’s first proposition. The simplest of pragmatic tests is 
sufficient to prove that vers libre is not poetry. “ How,” Pro- 
‘is vers libre to be distinguished from prose, 


Lucas’s poem in free verse, 


fessor Drennan asks, 
good or bad ?” 


The Golden Calf. By Jacob Schwartz. (C. W. Daniel. 
2s. 6d. net.)—A play in three acts dealing with the familiar 


incident during the exodus of the Children of Israel. The 
characters are well drawn, but not altogether appropriate, since 
they un-Hebraic minds. The Golden Calf 
should act well, for Mr. Schwartz is a competent dramatist, 
but as two of his scenes are to take place in the Wilderness of 
among other adjuncts, require the presentation of 
e fear that Mr. Schwartz will have to 


have singularly 


Sinai and, 
the entire tribe of Dan, w 











go into the Wilderness of Sinai in order to have his play 
adequately produced. 
PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Bellwald (A. M.), Christian Science and the Catholic Faith (Longmans) net 12/6 
Lrewster (A. B.), The Hill Tribes of Fiji, 8vO.........-...44. (Seeley) net 21/0 
Burrow (IF. R.), My Tournaments, roy 8vO..............6. (Hodder) net 12/6 
Chatham ; his Early Life and Connections, by Lord Rosebery (Hodder) net 15/0 
Clark (G.), A Manual of the Short Story Art, cr 8vo....(Macmillan) net 8/0 
Coleman (S. N.), Creative Music for Children, 8vo.......... (Putnam) net 17/6 
Dewar (D.), Bygone Days in India, 8vo.............. (John Lane) net 18/0 
Dover (V.), A Hand-book to Marine Insurance, cr 8vo....(Witherby) net 7/6 
Erskine (Mrs. Steuart), Madrid, Past and Present, cr 8vo...... (Lane) net 7/6 
Faure (Kiie), History of Art. Vol. Il.: Medieval, 8vo... .(Lane) net 25/0 
Fosbroke (G.E.), Character Re ba Ftd of Mind and Body (Putn am) net 12/6 
Frank (W.), The New America ; intro. by Hugh Walpole, cr Svo(J.Cape) net 7/6 
Hall (Rev. F. J.); Eschatology, Indexes; cr8vo...... (Longmans) net 9/0 











Jones (H. S.), General Astronomy, 8vo.............- (E. Arnold) net 21/6 
Jones (J. M.), The New Testament in Modern Education, 8vo (Hodder) net 12/6 
Joseph (Helen H.), A Book of Marionettes, roy 8vo...... (G. Allen) net 21/0 
Loon (H. van), The Story of Mankind, roy 8vo.............- (Harrap) net 12/6 
MacDonald (Wm.), Reconstruction in France, 8vo (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Masterpieces of Modern Art, Second Series, 4to...... (2 W. Dickens) net 21/0 
Nelson (W.), Fishing in Eden, ng DO POE Ore ...(Witherby) net 12/6 
Polakov (W. N.), Mastering Power Production, roy 8vi “ilevtad (Palmer) net 30/0 
Russell (Sir H. ), With the Prine ein the East, Svo.......... (Methuen) net 10/6 
Sherlock (R. L.), Man as a Geological Agent, 8vo........ (Witherby) net 20/0 
ae ae | 2 Sc eer (C. Palmer) net 15/0 
Taft (b.), Technique of Pageantry, 8VO....ccccccccseceuees (Grafton) net 10/6 

Tannenbaum (F.), Wall Shadows, 8vo.............+ee5- (Putnam) net 10/0 
Tansley (A. G.), Elements of P lant Biology, 8vo. ...» (G. Allen) net 10/6 
Walker (J. E.) and R. Bruce Foster, Patents for Inventions (Pitman) net 21/0 
(Putnam) net 9/0 


Ward (L. F.), A Personal Sketch, by Emily Palmer Cape 


TILO - LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


REAL DIRECT 








The finest Linen in the world 
comes from Ireland, and the 


finest in Ireland from Robinson 
i R I S H and Cleaver. Secure the highest from the 
possible value of Pure Irish 
Li N Ez N linens by buying from them. MAKERS 
Write to-day for Linen List No. 40 P, sent post free 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Linen Maaufacturers, Belfast, lreland. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umiten. 








ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED 





TOTAL FUNDS * &26,660,665. 





The New Inquiry 


All desiring trustworthy information on Spiritualism and 
Psychical Science are welcorned by 


THE LONDON 
SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE 


Unique Library—Facilities for Private Experiment—Numerous 
Lectures and Addresses. 
Subscription: One Guinea, Membership taken up at any 
time. 
George E. Wright, 
Organizing Secretary, 
Square, Southampton 
Tel. : 


5 Queen Row, W.C. 1. 


Museuni 5106. 





SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Nature’s Mixture of 
Petro! and Benzol 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


CHILDREN’S EDUCATION. 





Anticipate the heavy cost of educating 
your children by effecting an Endow- 
ment Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 


LTD., 


CO., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





ORIGINALITY in 
Decorating and Furnishing 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


STORY’S, KENSINGTON, W. 


STORY & CO., LTD., HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, W, 
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O PARENTS ABROAD.—A Comfortable Home for 
Children in healthy surroundings.—Mrs. FAULDER WHITE, The Close, 
Saffron Walden. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
AMBRIDGE GRADUATE (52) wants WORK, London or 


country, with moderate salary. Held responsible City secretaryship 
ten years pre-war, since Government work and private secretary to well-known 
commercial magnate. Knowledge of investments, organizer, thorough French 
and German. Marricd; two children. Highest referencee.—Box 1123, the 
Spectator, 13 York Street, London, W.C. 2. 


pNIV ERSITY COLLEGE, RANGOON, BURMA. 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FOR THE POSTS OF PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMICS, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 

All these appointments are in the Indian Educational Service with pay ranging 
in increments from Rs. 400 a month at the age of 25 to Rs. 1,250 a month at 
the age of 44. Above this scale there are selection grades for which all members 
of the Indian Educational Service are eligible, rising to Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 1,750 
a month. The initial pay of an officer appointed to the Service will be at the 
figure in the scale corresponding to his age at appointment. Officers of non- 
Indian domicile will receive in addition an overseas allowance of Rs. 150 a month 
up to the age of 29, thence Rs, 200 a month to the age of 32 and Rs. 250 a month 
from the age of 33. In addition the Professors and Lecturer will receive a Burma 
Allowance and if married a Rangoon House Allowance. ‘The Professors also 
receive a special allowance of Rs. 300 a month. 

The Rangoon House Allowance is on a diminishing scale from Rs. 125 a month 
on salaries of Rs. 500 to Rs. 999, Rs. 110 a month on salaries of Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 1,499 and Rs. 100 on salaries of Rs. 1,500 to 1,999 and thereaiter Ks. 75 a 








1. 
The Burma Allowance raises from Rs. 75 a month on salaries of Rs. 400 to 
Rs. 499 a month to Rs. 165 a month on salaries of Rs. 2,000 a month and upwards. 

All appointments are pensionable, 

To illustrate the total effect of these rates of pay and allowances, the initial 
pay in rupees a month for officers of non-Indian domicile appointed at the ages of 
30, 35 and 40 respectively is shown below : 

At age 40. 


At age 30. At age 35. 


Indian Educational Service .. oo 600 850 1,050 
Overseas Allowance os oe ee 200 250 250 
House 4 Lecturer .. oe 125 110 
o m Professor .. ee lio} 110 160 
Burma Lecturer oe 120 . 35 
9 a Professor .. ee 135 f 135 { 150 
University ,, Professor only .. 300 300 300 
Totals - Lecturers .. ee 1,045 1,345 1,545 
Professors 1,345 1,645 1,850 


APPLICATIONS ARE ALS@ INVITED FOR THE POST OF LADY 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN EDUCATION, 

The pay and increments are on a scale rising from Rs. 400 a month in the 
first year of service to Rs. 850 in the twentieth year. To officers of non-Indian 
domicile an overseas allowance of Rs. 50 a month and second-class return passages 
four times during service are granted. The appointment is pensionable. Candi- 
dates for this post should be specially qualified in philology. 

Applications should be submitted in covers marked “ C. A.,” and addressed 
to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, London, 8.W.1. Scottish candidates 
should apply to the SECRETARY, Scottish Education Department, London, 
S.W. 1. 

Ful! particulars of the revised scale of salaries and further details as to appoint- 
ments may be obtained from the board of Education or the Scottish Education 


Department. 
UNDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


4 eaten 

ASSISTANT ORGANISERS OF CHILDREN’S CARE WORK. Applica- 
tions are Invi ed for temporary employment as Assistant Organisers of Children’s 
Car Work Candidates must be natural-born British subjects if they did not 
serv. with HM. armed forces during the Great War, and not more than 40 years 
y age on llth October, 1922. They should have had considerable experience 
in social work, with special reference to children, and should possess organising 
ability. A selection of candidates will be made to fill vacant temporary positions ; 
others will be placed on a panel for consideration in connection with future 
vacancies. The rates of pay, which are at present subject to temporary additions 
on the Civil Service scale, vary according to qualifications. The maximum rate 
(based on pre-War conditions) is 40s. a week. The temporary additions will be 
revised not later than Ist March, 1923. On the present scale the total maximum 
remuneration is 71s. 9d. a week. If and when vacancies which the Council 
decides to fill occur on the permanent organising staff, appointments thereto 
will be made from the temporary staff. Married women are not eligible unless 
their husbands are tetally or permanently incapacitated from supporting them. 
Widows are eligible. Women must resign on marriage. Due weight will be 
given to the claims of those candidates who rendered, or attempted to render, 
national service during the War. 

Apply for form (containing full details) to the Clerk of the Council, The County 
Hall, Westminster Bridge, 5.E. 1 Stamped addressed foviscap envelope nec “- 
sary. Forms must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Wednesday, 11th 
October, 1922. Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 








(= OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Principal: Mr. J. W. ILIFFE, M.A. (Cantab.). 








FORM-MASTER required at once. Graduate with good qualifications in 
English and French. Burnham Seale salary. 

Application forms may be had from the Education Office on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolseap envelope, and should be returned without delay to 

Education Office, PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Leopold Street, Sheffield. Director of Education. 


\ TANTED, young, well-educated LADY SHORTHAND 
' PYPIST and SECRETARY. Knowledge of French desirable—Write, 
with full particulars, to‘ T. Y.,"’ care of Charles Barker and Sons, Ltd., 31 Bude 
Row, E.C. 4 











| aber SECRETARIAL WORK REQUIRED. Lady 
: d Secretary, aged 20, qualified, desires Post one or more evenings a week. 
Shorthand and typing.—B. G., Box 1120, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 





T ADY SECRETARY, engaged during day, wants EVENING 
4 WORK. Extensive experience of office and confidential secretarial 
work at home and abroad. French, German, shorthand, typewriting included. 
Fond of work Interested in most things. —Box 1131, the Spectator, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 

OURNALISTIC WORK 


Degree, with honours in English. 


JROOF-READING or GENERAL J 


wanted. Ten years’ experience. 


Excetlent French, Italian, Spanish. Typing, shortuand,—Lox 1129, the Spectator, 
A8 York Street. Strand, London, W.0, 2 





| 
| 


$= 


DURHAM, 


qy *t¥ Sastre OF 
ST. MARY'S COLLEGE. 


Wanted, immediately, a Lady as TUTOR and CENSOR. Honours Degree in 
Modern History essential. Ability to lecture in German an additional recom. 
mendation. Appointment for one term only pending arrangements.— A} ply to 
the PRINCIPAL, St. Mary’s College, Durham. 
BOARDING SCHOOL, 

BRISTOL. 


(jolston’s STAPLETON, 





The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this Secondary School, regulated by a Scheme 
of the Board of Education, is vacant and the Governors invite applications for 
the post. 

Candidates must be graduates of a University in the United Kingdom or hold 
equivalent qualification and must not be over 40 years of age. Salary £600 per 
annum, rising to £800 and free board, service and residence for head-master and 
family. The school has accommodation for 200 boys. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained from the under. 
signed, by whom applications should be received not later than Wcdunesday, 
Ist November, 1922, 

Merchants’ Hall, W. W. WARD, 
Bristol. Clerk to the Governors. 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


RE YOU AMBITIOUS? If so, a METROPOLITAN 
COLLEGE POSTAL TRAINING will enable you to compel high. 
salaried sue 
SUBJECTS.—Accountancy, Secretaryship, London B. Com. Degree, 
Banking, Costing and Factory Organization, Commercial and Company 
Law, Advertising and Sales Management, Business Organization, 
Matriculation, and Professional Preliminary Examinations. 
1,300 successes at professional examinations in 1921. Many intensely prac. 
tical non-examination courses. Moderate fees, by instalments, if desired. 
“ Students’ Guide ’’—a handsome volume of 132 pages—iree on request.— 
Metropolitan College, Dept. 365, St. Albans. 


U NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 














Honorary Visitor: Sir FREDERIC GEORGE KENYON, K.C.B., MLA 
Director: E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Litt, 
The School provides the following courses ;— 
(a) FULL-TIME DAY COURSES. 
(b) COURSES FOR PART-TIME STUDENTS, both day and evening. 
Courses («) and (6) are for students reading for the University Diploma in 
Librarianship or for the Certificates qualifying for the Diploma of the Library 
Association. 
(c) Special Courses. 
(d) Public and Special Lectures on Rural Library Systems 
Work with Children, Lllustration of Looks, Lookbin 
will be given during the season. 
The Session 1922-23 begins on Monday, OCTOBER 2nd, 1922. 
desiring to be admitted should apply forthwith to 
University College, London, WALTER W. SETON, 
Gower Street, W.C. 1. Secretary. 
A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 
Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teacher's Training 
in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymuastics and Massage, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Net Ball, Swimming, Anatomy, Hygiene, 
Physiology, ete. 


D.Litt. 








Students 





Three Years’ Course. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

TAYHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 


— EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FO 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8&.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information conce 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply te 
the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE, 


banc LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


NNANDALE Poultry Farm, Worle, 3 miles from Weston- 
super-Mare. A Training School for girls just left school to fit them for 
starting small Enterprises on their own. Poultry, pigs, gardening, carpentering 
and cooking taught. Home life and personal care of each individual girl's health 
and capacity.—Principal, Mrs. ST. JOHNSTON, A.B.S.A. 
(GG ARDENING FOR LADIES at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
FT oir. Canterbury ; 300 it. above sea level. Practical comprehensive training, 
individual consideration. Year begins mid-September.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 
qVXPERT INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY-REARING for 
‘4 ladies; all branches. Home comforts in lovely old house. Fowls, ducks, 
turkeys, geese. Two vacancies.—PRINCIPALS, Lee House, Marwood,N.Devom 


Prospectus on application. 











> 
iv 


rning 











THEATRES, &c. 
St MARTIN’S. Gerrard 1243 and 3416, 
~ SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES? .. at 8.15. 
by J. M. BARRIE, and 
LOYALTIES.. a ar ia oc 8 OO 
by JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
MATINEES COMMENCING NEXT WEEK, FRIDAY and SATI 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
£ ST. DAVID'’S, ENCLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 


Miss I. L. RH YS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of Modern 
History, M.A. Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School 
(G.P.D.8.T.), Liverpool, and 
Miss GWENDOLINE RHYs, late House-Mistress at the Belvedere School, 

Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 14. 
The buildings, standing in 104 acres. are those hitherto occupled by NORT#- 
LANDS SCHOOL, 
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SCHOOL, KIRKBY LONSDALE, 


= RTON 
WESTMORLAND. 


CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Andrews), late of The Ladies’ 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF 
.ad-Mistress: Miss D. DEB. DOBSON, M.A. (St. 
-_ College, Cheltenham. 


Fees :—Daughters of clergy, inc lu ding Medical Attendance and Laundry, 
£60 per annum; daug hters of laity, including Laundry and 10s. per term Medical 
Fee £101 10 per annum. 

spe ial Grants, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clergy. 

Thorough education on modern lines in beautiful and healthy surroundings. 
Girls are prepared for the U niversities, individual attention being given to each 
girl with a view to a career suited to her special capacity. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Be’ RNE MOU T H COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

ng purchased “* WE NIWORTH LODGE,” the Bourne- 
mouth residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and 
a frontage to the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School 
will be transferred to the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and 
additions can be ¢ arrled out. 

The School will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and 
additional accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Application for vacancies should be made at once. 





The Governors havi 





Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department. 
Illustrated prospectus from the PRINCIP AL, “ Towerfleld,”” Annexe, Bourne- 
mouth. 

MHE VY NE IN HAMPSHIR E, ] B ASINGSTOKE. Next 
Term begins September 26th.—For prospectus apply the “HEAD- 


MISTRESS : : a 
TPPER ( ‘HINE, “SHANKL IN, LW.—E ight acres, near sea. 
) Excellent premises and sound education. Preparation for Unive rsities Music, 
Individual attention, 


SEAFORD. 


Arts, Languages, Games Ridin; g. Domestic Science Dept. 
M\VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Vowns and sea. 
CHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 











Lixeuorr GIRLs, 


Bracing climate Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss i M. S. BAT HEI LOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
rTIiLTEoOnN HOUSE READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDE NTIAL S¢ HOOL FOR GIRLS 


Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 
the holidays. 





_ Prit icipals : The Misses POCOCK., Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 
DER GIRLS’ CHOOL, 
SEASCALI 
of EMctent Schools.) 


(On the Board of Education's list 


ec school lines. 





of the ol is to give a sound education on publi 








» al h 
Modern pctccitonpetan laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. 
Playing field. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For 
prospectus apply HE AD-MISTRESS. 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 


DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


S! ELPHIN’S 
FOR THE 


MARGARET ‘FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos 
Cambridge 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term 
Hursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions oi the Foundatioz 
Scholarships to the Univers ities 
Apply to the HE AD- MISTRESS 
et _KNOLL, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.— Healthy 
tior il es i playing fields. Good modern education to 
matri ulation’ standard. M Church teaching.—Principal, 
Miss MAUDE I. SAUNDERS 


r T UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, — 


FOUNDED 1850. 


Head-Mistress : Miss 








trounds an 
urt, eurhythmics. 


KENT. 


Principals {>tiss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
mye 1Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only.) 
House stands In 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
*ECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
ANGUAGES, and ART 
L ECTU RES BY WELL-KNOWN PROF E SSORS 


TAN ANSDOWNE 
4 


HOUSE, SWANAGE, BO. AR DING-SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. ‘Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Be vutiful situati mn overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, ennis, J Bathing. 


‘NES S, LADY ELTON, | confidently Recommends “ THE 
i," CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
ation for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents a road. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
ea.—For illus. prospectus apply Prine acipal, Miss WILTSHIER. 














HE GRANGE, —School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general educat lon, with great attention to health 
in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
fennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket 
DODD. 








Elder girls may specialize 
Science branch for g zirls over 18 
Prey for or Exams Principal Miss L. C 


St, “MARGARE T’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
h DAY SCHOOL ron GIRLS. Wide train services for day-boarders.— 
Principal, Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, Late Scholar Newaham College, Cambridge, 
and of the Maria fe Training College. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly 


Oakamoor, 
Yorks.) 


Farle *y >y Hall, 
at Settle, 
M. PICKARD, M.A Boarders only. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). 


I@Q@HFIEL D 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.; “ Watford 616,” 


situa- | 





| 











ISAURE. 


Boarding and day 


CLEMENCE 


French School of exceptional character, near Hyde Park. 
girls. Pupils can specialize in subjects required, including Er h, Dressmaking 
and Millinery. Highest references.—For further particulars apply C., c/o Messrs 
GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, Picc: adilly. W. 1. 

SCHOOL AND HOME an YOUNG CHILDREN, 

St TTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. — Mr 

s we “% STER (Montessori Diy loma and formerly Head-Mistress of Uplan Is 
School, Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire 
change lt the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable 
food and healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes 
from the sea. ‘Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 
Term begins Se -_ ember 25th. 


{OURS 
J 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Sj CHOLARSHIPS FOR SONS OF ARMY OFFICERS 


A limited number of boys may be nominated by the Army Council for admission 
to a Competitive Examination to be held at Brighton College on June Sth and 
6th, 1923, for one Gill Memorial Scholarship of the annual value of £50, and several 
annual value of £45; each tenable for thre« 


ndation of the Head-Master. 


Gill Memorial Exhibitions of the 


years, or for four years on the recomm« 


Candidates for nomination must be (1) under 14} on June Ist, 


(2) sons of officers of the Regular Army (serving or retired) or, if such are no 


available, sons of officers of the Special Reserve or Territorial Army. 


Birth Certificates and Certificates of Conduct 
covering the two previous ye uld reach the SECRETARY, War Otlice, 


London, 8.W. 1, not later than April ist, 1923. 


Applications (accompanied by 


iTs) sho 


COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Magnificent buildings in beautiful situatic n, 340 fect above 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 

Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


A BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
‘To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme -G. ST ANLEY HALL 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Roceater, Derbyshire, 
or to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon, Secretary, Abbotsholmo 
Association, 41 Palace Mansions, Kensington, W. 14 


ELLY 
Army Council. 
sea, facing Dartmoor. 


Movemer at. 





De THORN CASTLE SCHGOL, COLINTON, MID- 
LOTHIAN.—Prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth. 
Loys now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A 


formerly Head-Mas _ of Merchist e Preparatory School), and R. W. 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly o “re on Castle Preparatory School) 

Prospectuses, &c po the HEAD-MASTE RS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 
Street, Edinburg ch. 


FOREIGN. 
NWITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “ VILLA 
kK First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sporta, 
Escort from London.—For prospectus, &c., write to os 3, Mmes. RUFER, 


RUSSELS.—A home with refined Belgian fan uly in West 
district offered to one or two gentlemen or young girls lx id school 





BIENVENUE.” 





age. English references can be supplied. Correspondence invited.—Apply 
J. DE BRUEU, 60 Avenue de la Cascade, Brussels. 
YHE ENGLISH SCHOOL, ALASSIO, RIVIERA, [TALY.- 
Principals: Miss GALTON and Miss RUTH PETO (Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford), will re-open on October 2nd. Boarders irls and Little 
and Day Pupils. Miss Peto (North Cheriton, Templecombe) can be 1! 
nd September 





London, an 


bia ding has 


made. ddress 1258 St. James’ Court, Bu 
{RADUATE in residence in her flat 


i will, with M utr n, escort pupils to 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip- 
proved an effectual aid to defective hearing. Appointments 
kingham Gate S.W 1 





receives (near Hyde 


J Park) THREE or FOUR GIRLS beyond school age desiring supple- 
mentary education.—Write Miss HODGSON co The Registrar, Joint Agency 
for Women Teachers, Oakley 'y_ Ho pus Bloomsbury Street. W.« 

SCHOLASTIC A. 
FOR YS AND GIRLS. 


WC HOOLS 

TUTORS for souat pat. ALL EXAMS. 

CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of th 


BOYS FOR 


Best Schools 


ito AID 





and Tutors in this COUNTRY ¢ ierthrmebitet enlarges 
PARI NTS by sending (free of h rge) pros Trustworthy latormation, 
The age of the pupil, district pret i, and Tees § i 





PATON, Educational Agents, 143 i I 
Information and carefully 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensivs 
of schools, vocational training, and 
cupation at e and abroad. 
oo0klets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
ON THECHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
Mayfair 1063 an 
‘HOOLS, at 
ESTALLISHMENTS, 


J. & J 


‘CHOOLS 
bs) 


considered 


lilt 





CG ARERERS. £2: 
St HOOL ; “and * 
LONDON, W 
ABOUT 
the CONTINENT, and TI +‘, 


OMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, 
charge by 


Phone 
jones— 





61 CONDUIT STREET, 
DVICE 
HOME or on 
Di 


MESSRS. GABBITAS rHRING & CO 
86 Sackville Stre London, W.1 I phone: R t 492 
Educational Agents. Est ablished 187 


jualnted Ww 
supply iu 


Domesti 


Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring zy & ( 
sin the country rhey wi 
shmi a cours training "in 
Work, Agriculture and H 
NO CHARGE 








crtralure IS MADE TO PARENTS, 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novela and 

Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee ts 

charged. Authors’ MSS. typed. "Y pues MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 


ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
4 to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real train- 
ing. Interesting booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W.C. 2. 











YHE COMMERCIAL BUREAU, 10-11 Jermyn Street, S.W., 
undertakes all typing, multigraphing, translations, etc., at moderate 
charges. Prompt attention to post orders. Free service introducing competent 
staff. "Phone: Gerrard 1696. 
dicen, ING and PROOF - READING by experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. I1s., carbon 
.» per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Mon 1ks Risboro’ ', Bucks. 











1 YI PEW RITING and Duplicating of ev ery description care fully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. Romi ,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
words; translations undertaken.— Miss Westcliff. 


TOURS, &c. 


McFaRL ANE, 11 Palmeira Av., 


ns 





ee 


EsTABLISHED 1893. 


MRS. HOSTER’S 


Typewriting, Shorthand and Translation Offices, 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHAMBERS, 
TELEGRAPH STREET, E.C.2 
(to which address all communications should be sent), 


Tel. Nos.: London Wall 1570, 405 & 5989. 


Secretarial Training College for Welil- 
Educated Girls. 


29, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 


The Countcss (Dowager) of Desart ; 
rd many cthera, 


References : 
Messrs. Wainwright, Pollock & Co. (solicitors), 











RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—First-class throughout. Estab- 
lished 1900. October 3, Italy, 4 weeks, 79 gns. November 7 7: Algeria- 
Tunisia, 30 days, 98 gns. November 11: — 35 days, 125 gns.—N. 8. 
BISHOP, F.R.G.S » 159° Auckland Road, 8.E. 19 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
sm 6 ©. ' 


A 
J) “MURALINE.” 
shades in 2), 5 and 7 ib. packets. 
Superior to White Lead. 


Full particulars from W. C ARSON & SONS, Battersea, S.W. 11. 
Wool 


THEENIC Scotch-Woven UNDERWEAR | for 
Ladies, Gents and Children. DIRECT from Factory. All sizes and 
textures. GUARANTEED UNSHRINKABLE, 


__ Patterns and Prices Post Free.—Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. _ 
ne LACE—YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 
Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 


modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 
—PRESENTATION ‘CONV ENT, , Youghal, Co. _ Cork. 


Dex, BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 

price list or send garments for free estimate. —LONDON TURNING CO. 

(Dept. A), 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. "Phone : Dalston 1580. | 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 

scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., n., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


[AVE “YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 2s. Y B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street 
London, wW.1. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Mane’ hester. Estd. 1859. 


LATTIS is used in the | Royal Palace and all domestic 

dwellings down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accomplish 

its purpose. We guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches. Harmless to domestic 

animals. Full directions on each tin.—1s. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 5s. per tin, post free, 
from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold in 40 
“ VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint. 























‘Specimens sent free.—HEN 








If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance at death will be 
doubled after 37 years and trebled after 
55 years. An assurance of £1,000 costs 
£27 or £34 a year to men aged 30 or 40 
next birthday respectively. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C, 2 


W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Shareholders 


No Commission 


(CONQUISTADOR 








THE HYDE PARK HOTEL, 


ALBERT GATE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Has an uninterrupted view over Hyde Park 


THE FINEST POSITION IN LONDON. 


Self-contained Suites of unequalled 
luxury, each with its own Bathroom. 


THE Ideal Family Hotel de the 
Fashionable 


Luxe in Heart of 


Lon don. 


FINEST HOTEL FOR 
Public and Regimental Dinners, Balls, Receptions 
and Wedding Parties. 


H. THOMAS, General Manager. 


Sa a NSN ——._ | 











PORT 


A Most Exceiient Wine from the Woot 


PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Paid. 
Send 9s. ior Two Trial Bot:les, Post Fre:. 


aang 4 Dy & SON, 


x House 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
it. 1800. 


(() NauisTADOR 


54)- 


























=). os 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 


FIRST AND 
STILL LEADING 


ANCLO-AMERICAN O!1t CO.LTO, LONOON, S.w.i. 








THE 





“SPECTATOR.” 


Small Advertisements. 


Minimum ——- of 5s. for three lines (about 26 words) and 
ls. 4d. a line for every additional line. 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING 
a 


Terms: net. 


‘NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
£1 PER INCH. 


13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C. 2 
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HELP 


| | 
| THERE ARE 

| THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND | 
| ORPHAN CHILDREN IN RUSSIA 

! WHO WILL DIE IF YOU DO NOT 

| 


Russia. 


“Is it too much to hope,” 
collections of our own harvest 


succour sent to them ? 


87, Genera! Buildings, Aldwych, London, 


Issued by the Imperial War Relicf Fund 








The Archbishop of York, in a recent letter to his Diocese, writes: 
difficulties may beset us in this country, we can scarcely realise the plight of 


“‘ Even if the harvest there is good, 
year are mitigated, there remain many thousands of orphan children 
rescued by the British relief units whose lives must be preserved.” 
His Grace continues, 


Donations are urgently needed, and should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Russian Famine Relief Fund, 
W..2Z, 
Fund and the Friends’ Relief Committee in the All-British Appeal. 


(registered under the War Charities Ac 


. | 
remembrance may be made of these innocent sufferers and some | 
| 









THEM. 








* Whatever 
and some of the horrors of the past | 
| 
| 


“ that either through 


thanksgivings or otherwise, some 


which is co-operating with the Save the Children 


t, 1916). | 

















TO SAVE THE 
SHIPWRECKED 


ONE MILLION 


— AND WOMEN hectares 


- who will give - - 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintaln the whole Life-Boat Service round our 5,000 imiles oi coast 
last year the Institution received 586,968 Five Shillings, and the deficit on 
the year’s working was {110,000,. 

Duti ing the first eight months of this vear it has received 


339,139 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
It still urgently needs 660,861 FIVE SHILLINGS. 


will you be ** QNE IN A MILLION ”’?? _ 1 50, please 
SEND YOUR FIVE SHILLINGS TO-DAY 
and remember the Life-Boats in your Will. 

THEY RECEIVE NOT ONE m~ FROM THE STATE. 
LORD HARROWBY, Hon, Treas, ORGE F. SHEE, M.A,, Sec. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE- BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross | Road, wc. 2. 





2/- 3) 











CHURCH CONGRESS 


SHEFFIELD.—October 10, 11, 12 & 13. 


to admit to all Official Sessions, 
Platform tickets to Meetings for Men, Women, 
Boys, and Girls, 2s. 6d. eache NO RESERVED SEATS. One 
Copy of Official Programme free. Tickets and information 
from THE CONGRESS SECRETARIES, CHURCH HOUSE, 
SHEFFIELD. 


MEMBERS’ 


73s. 6d. each. 


TICKETS, 


Tickets may also be bought from the S8.P.C.K., Northumber- 

W.C.2; CHURCH HOUSE, Dean’s Yard, 
S.W.1; or THE EXHIBITION OFFICES, 
Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 


land Avenue, 
Westminster, 
Maltravers House, 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS. 


Picture Postcard Prize Competition. 


The twenty-first annual ordinary 
Sons was held on September 19th 


and 
Sir 


meeting of Raphael Tuck 
at Winchester House, E.C., 






Adolph Tuck, Bart., presiding. 

He stated that the standing of this Company has never been 
higher, nor the number of its regular customers greater. Given 
but more normal conditions of trade, its net carning power is bound 


to be considerably augmented. 

Happily the efforts put forth by the Picture Posteard Commitice 
specially appointed to combat the unjust increase of Postage on Picture 
Postcards, and of which I had the honour to be Chairman, have 
proved successful, and on May 3lst last the Postage on Picture 
Postcards was again reduced to a ld., and, in the case of 5 words, 
to a $d. 

Unfortunately, however, the Postmaster-General has seen fit to 
limit the 5-word message, which entitles the sender to the 4d. rate 
of postage, to phrases of courtesy or of a conventional character only. 

I have already approached the Postmaster-General on behalf of 
the Picture Postcard Industry and in the interests of the Public, 
and no less so of the Postal Revenue itself, to remedy this stat 
of affairs, but so far without result. I am not, however, altogether 
without hope that he may relent, and in order to bring this 
: emingly small but highly import ant question, with its full import, 


| before the Public we have inaugurated an important POSTAGE 
| PRIZE COMPETITION, limited, of course, to Tuck’s Posteards, 
with Prize awards amounting to £5, 000, of which £3,500 go to 
Competitors, £1,000 to H: spits als selected by Competitors, cond 


500 Guineas to the Trade for the best Window Displays of Tuck’s 
Postcards. 

The practical nature aim 
ount 
Conan 


kindly 


of such a Competition, which may well ¢ 
to be of National import, is well advanced by the fact that Vise 
Knutsford, Chairman of the London Hospital, Sir Arthur 
Doyle, and the Editor of ‘‘ Truth,”’ all eminent men, have 
consented to act as Judges. 

The Competition itself is of th 
consists of Dut three questions, any 
be replied to by Competitors. 


simplest possible character, and 
one or all three of which may 


We hope to be able to prove to the Postmaster-General by the 
nature of the replies sent in by Competitors how strong is the 
| feeling of the Public in favour of the rescinding of this harassins 


limitation of the permitted 5 words to phrases of 


unpractical 
nvention only. 


courtesy or ¢ 





I am glad to say that the Competition is being enthusiastically 
taken up by the entire Trade, who are natur: illy anxious to « ifes 
| guard the future of the Picture Post vard Industry, and that it has 
already evoked a considerable number of ré sponses on the part of 
the Public, and will naturally ga ther vo lume during the 6 months 


of its progress, 


Your Directors recommend the payment of a Final Dividend on 
| the Ordinary Shares for the six months at tho rate of 12 per cent, 
| per annum, making, with the Interim Dividend of 8 per cx ent. 

already paid, a Dividend of 10 per cent, per annum. 
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EHRMANNS 
WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 


Reliable Quality. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 





Per dozen. 

CLARET, CRU VIOLET, Coodbody .. .. 24/= 
WHITE BON ORDIN ‘meme cman 

GRAVES. {rent White Dinner Wine p 24/ 

BURGUNDY, BEAUNE, Superior, Great bargin 30/ - 

CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN . 

BURGUNDY. {x very superior growth 48/ Pe 
NIERSTEINER, Domthal Estate 

HOCK. {uae Great bargain oe 39/- 

MOSELLE, z&:11ER SCHWARZE KATZ 1919 3G6/= 


EHRMANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN 
CHAMPAGNE. {CO pLicr,” 1911. Highest class 126)- 


SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry ., 70/- 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL, High-class Cuvee .. TQ/= 
PORT. FINE RUBY TAWNY .. .. 49/- 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM Dry 42/= 


COGNAC, SUPERIOR FRENCH 150/- 
GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 


COGNAC. { coGNaAc, Guaranteed 56 yeas om: : 360/- 
invaluable in case of illne 
WHISKY, 


PURE OLD MALT, small ee 144/- 
The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY. {+7 OUEUR SPECIALITE,” great age # BO/= 


Write for ‘‘ Pink List,”’ quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbtry Square, London, E.C. 2. 


Please quote “5S.” 





FUNDS OVER £10,000,000. 


‘overing the Brains’ 4 
of a business ), 


The CONVERTIBLE Term Policy of 
the United Kingdom Provident Institution 
offers the LARGEST IMMEDIATE 
COVER for the smallest premium, without 
sacrifice of future benetits. 








Write for leaflet, ‘“ The 
Coming Revival of Trade.” 


Secretary— 
United Kingdom Provident 
nstitution 
196 Strand 
London WC.2. 


Chairman:—The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman. 











THE W.H.S.CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY 


contains over a million volumes, both 
fiction and miscellaneous. Subscribers have 
access to current books on = scientific 
and general subjects and a comprehensive 
selection of works of fiction. ‘lerms are 
graded to suit the requirements of all 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


NEW SAGENTS, BOOKSELLERS, LIBRARIANS, 


1,000 BOOKBINDERS, STATIONERS & PRINTERS 
Branches 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 

















By Appoiniment, 

HE medical profession is | 

agreed that for gouty and 

rheumatic subjects there 

is no drink so beneficial as | 

Bulmer’s Pomagne, the Cham- 

pagne Cider de Luxe. It is 
prepared by the same slow and 
a costly processes as Champagne, 
and is an ideal substitute for 
wines as a drink for all occasions. 


Write for booklet, “ The Golden Wine of England,” to 
H. P, BULMER & Co., ‘LTD. HEREFORD. 









































~ The PACIFIC STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


conte waATER sTREET 
* WIiVeGeroo. * 
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Mr. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


Write for New Descriptive List, post free on request. 


MEMORIES OF OLD RICHMOND : 


WITH SOME SIDELIGHTS ON ENGLISH HISTORY 


BY THE VISCOUNTESS CAVE 


With a Poem by ALFRED NOYES, Sketches and a 
Plan by GEORGE A. BRANDBAM and many other 
Illustrations. 16s. net. 
During four centuries Richmond (or Sheen) was 
the favourite holiday home of our kings and queens. 
The prevailing tone was comedy and amusement, 
and this is the note which Lady Cave strikes with her 
keen sense of the humorous added to her deep study 
of the subject. 


POEMS OF ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


COLLECTED EDITION. This volume contains 
nearly the whole of the three small collections named 
‘*Songs of Action,’’ ‘‘Songs of the Road,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Guards came Through.’’ To these are added a num- 
ber of new pieces. ‘There is also added a short poetical 
one-act play. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CHURCH IN MADRAS, VOL. Ili 


THE HISTORY OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL AND 
MISSIONARY ACTION OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY IN THE PRESIDENCY OF MADRAS. 
By the Rev. FRANK PENNY. This volume completes 
the story by bringing it up to the period when the 
Company surrendered its responsibilities to the 
Government. With Illustrations. 21s. net. 
Previously published. Vols. I. & II. 10s. 6d. net each. 


HORNET’S NEST 


By ANDREW SOUTAR, Author of ‘‘ The Road to 
Romance,”’ etc. In this novel Mr. Andrew Soutar 
finds romance and a problem of delightful mystery 
in a Sussex village. 7s. 6d. net. 


TALES OF MY OWN COUNTRY 


By VIOLET JACOB, Author of ‘‘ Irresolute Cather- 
ine.’’ These tales of the farm and country life of 
yesterday are by the author of ‘‘ Songs of Angus,’’ 
and, like the poems, have Angus for a background. 


7s. 6d. net. 
THE VEHEMENT FLAME 


By MARGARET DELAND, Author of ‘‘ The Rising 
Tide.’’ ‘‘A strong, direct and earnestly sincere story, 
and it propounds an unquestionable truth with deli- 
cacy and with force.’’—Daily Telegraph. 7s. 6d. net. 


ONE MAN IN HIS TIME 


By ELLEN GLASGOW, Author of ‘‘ The Builders,’’ 
etc. ‘* There is the temptation to indulge in super- 
latives when writings of it, both conception and execu- 
tion show so fine an artistry. The situations ring 
true; the people seem real.’’—Morning Post. 

7s. 6d. net. 











JOHN MURRAY, 
50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why It Falls Off or Turns Grsy and the Romedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” ‘Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,” ‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
““Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

“The new tacts related by the Professor have como 
upon us as a revelation.” —T'he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”"—Medical Record. 








Price 7d. pest free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Des 37), 117 St. George's Road, 8e!zravia, 
London, 5.W. 1. 





PSTALRS AND DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss TiackERaY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPULITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS ts prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or tn 

uantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 

fice, Denison House, Vauxhall! Bridge fond, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
ecriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent, 
— Bankers : Messrs, BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East. 5.W, 








LIBRARY LIST 


Katharine Tynan’s Reminiscences. 


THE WANDERING YEARS 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “ The Middle Years ” 
and “‘ The Years of the Shadow.”’ 15s. net. 
Mrs. Tynan in this new volume of memories deals with the War and 
post-War period. Her book is greatly concerned with Ireland, 


A Beautiful Art Book 


GOYA AS PORTRAIT PAINTER 515:2:. 6a. net. 

By A. DE BERUETE Y MORET. 58 Collotype Plates. 

Morning Post.—‘‘In the very handsome edition in English, Senor 

Beruete gives a clear exposition of the artist’s genius and character. 

The plates, all splendidly reproduced, include three self-por- 
Goya and magnificent works,” 











traits ‘of 
The Reparations Crisis 


MONEY AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


AFTER 1914 
By GUSTAV CASSEL. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Glasgow Herald.—‘ A piece of first-class workmanship; the work not 
only of a profound and independent thinker, but also of a wide and accurate 
observer; there aro few important events in the monetary history of 
belligerent and neutral countries which he does not make use of in the 
exposition of his theme. . . . To few other economists has it been giveg 
to unravel the tangle of recent events with such deitness or to present 
the problems at issue in so intelligible a fashion.’ 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 


An Account of its History, Resources and Native Tribes. 
By OWEN RUTTER, F.R.G.8. With an Introduction 
by Sir West Ridgeway, G.C.B., ete. Illustrated. 21s. net. 

Morning Post.—* A delightful guide-®ook to every aspect of Borneo 
and the life of its inhabitants, whether bipeds or quadrupeds, It is an 
encyclopaedia of exact information written by one who has a keen sense 
of humour and a profound insight into native character. . . ot 





the economic resources and political future of North Borneo Major 
Rutter gives us a full and detailed account.” 
THE HEART OF ARABIA 63s. net. 


A Record of Travel and Exploration. By H. ST. J. B. 
PHILBY, C.LE. 2 Volumes. Illustrations and Maps. 

Evening Standard.—“ Mr. Philby has written here a great travel book 
which combines good maps and a full index, with a well-rounded narrative 
scheme; butit doesfarmore. It recounts astory of rich and permanent 
human interest in a style which is modest, dignified, picturesque, and 
admirably suited to its theme.” 


The Graeco-Turkish Crisis 


r 7 T T 

THE WESTERN QUESTION 
IN GREECE AND TURKEY: A Study in the 
Contact of Civilisations. 
By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. Maps. 18s. net. 

New Statesman.— Professor Toynbee is one of the few who have seen 
the Graco-Turkish conflict in its proper perspective, with a judgment that 
is warped neither by the fanatical partisanship of the sentimentalists nor 
by the cynicism of the ‘ practical politicians.’ He writes as a scholar 
learned in the history of the past... . His book .. . is the most important 
contribution to the literature of the Near Eastern questiou that has appeared 
since the close of the Great War.” 


FICTION 


PERADVENTURE 


OR, THE SILENCE OF GOD. By ROBERT KEABLE, 
Author of “ Simon Called Peter” (92nd thousand), ** The 
Mother of All Living”’ (44th thousand), etc. 7s. 6d. net. 

Times (on day of publication).—‘ Paul’s billlow-tossed spiritual carcer 
is set against a brilliantly executed panorama of the religious life of England 
in the last years before the War. . . . Mr. Keable paints an unmistakable 
and very touching portrait of the late Robert Hugh Benson. . . Those 
in sympathy with Mr. Keable’s earlier religious works will not welcome the 
evolution his thought seems to have undergone; others will doubtless 
reckon it an advance. All should respect his literary force and sincerity.’’ 

THE DANCER 7s. 6d. net. 
AND OTHER TALES. By STEPHEN TALLENTS. 


THE OUTSIDER 

















By MAURICE SAMUEL. 2ndImp. 7s. Gd. net. 
Saturday Review.—** The whole book is brilliantly written. The funny, 
bright quality of Paris, its excitement, its irony, its chill, are made evident 
by an effortless and creative interpretation. . . . A dreadful, vivid story.” 
SHE BLOWS! 


By W. J. HOPKINS. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
Daily News.—** This is a most admirable book of adventure, 
Mr. Hopkins writes with a simplicity and directness which recall 
Captain Marryat, and he evidently knows as much about whalers and 
their habits as the late Mr. Frank Bullen... .* She Blows!’ is 
not an unworthy comparion to such a book as Trelawney’s 
* Adventures of a Younger Sen’ in its excitement, but its adventures 
never rouse our incredulity as do many of the old Cornisiuman’s.” 
LOVE’S LEGEND 
By H. FIELDING HALL, Author of “The Soul of a 
People,” ete. 7s. 6d. net, 
THE BENT TWIG 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD. 7s. 6d. net. 


**One good modern novel.” —Viscount Grey of Failoden, 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 


10-12 ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C. 2 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S AUTUMN LIST 
Tle NEW FICTION 7/-.. 


From all Booksellers and Libraries. 


New Novel by DORNFORD YATES othe better ot Degen ae. 


PUNCH says :—‘“ To give Mr. Yates his due, he is expert in light banter. He can be strongly recommended to anyone 
who thinks that the British take themselves too seriously.” 


JONAH AND CO. 


This vivacious story of the motoring adventures on the Continent of “ Jonah * Mansel and his amusing group of kinsfolk, 
already known to the public as ‘ Berry and Co.,” is even more notable than the author’s previous books in its unique blend ef 
experiences, luSicrous, exciting and charmingly sentimental, set in an atmosphere of high-spirited comedy which is irresistible 
A delightful book, distinguished by gay humour and an abundance of vivid character-drawing. 








Harold Bindloss | Ottwell Binns 


“ THE MOUNTAINEERS | THE TREASURE OF 
ee a Bindloss, he has given us a wholesome and entcr- | CHRISTOPHE 
° De etcner 


THE MIDDLE OF THINGS Wm. Le Queux 
ee See ‘THE YOUNG ARCHDUCHESS 


Edgar W allace William Le Queux can always be trusted to extract the last ounce of mysterious 
intrigue out of a royal personage ect in everyday surroundings, and in “ Th« 
| Young Archduchess "* he handles his theme once more with all his accustom«d 


MR. JUSTICE MAXELL _sici'Ssisas: 


“Edgar Wallace has as much invention in his brain as would set up tw.uty 
rompetent fictionists.””—John o’ London's Weekly. Paul Trent 


Guy Thorive MARK RYDER’S VOW 
FISHPORT “ Mr. Trent has evolved a story which charms * inkosh Daning wei 


“Mr. Guy Thorne writes an admirable prose, and he tells a no less admirable Ee 
tale of young love.”"—Daily News. Fred M. W hite 


Arthur W. Marchmont THE MAN WHO WAS TWO 
BY HAND UNSEEN an intone of coemanl conplessty b tually mastery" Beney Time 


“One of the best mystery stories we have read for many a day.’ 


—Methodist Tiznes. E. R. Punshon 


Florence Warden 
7 DUNSLOW 
THE LADY IN FURS When an uncle from America buys the ancestral estate and Invites his niece 


A murder in a City office happens frequently in fiction ; not always, however, | to stay with him, it is not usual for her to disappear, together with one or two 
has the mystery so unexpected a solution as in ‘“* The Lady in Furs.” To throw | others who follow to see what has happened to her. But this makes a very 
dust in the eyes of the reader is the sensational novelist’s privilege, but it is not | absorbing story, and Mr. E. R. Punshon is able to provide some good adventures 
everyone who has Miss Warden's skill in that delicate operation. for his hero in the search for the lady. 











“ A fascinating romance.”’—Times Literary Supplement, 
































THE BRILLIANT AUTUMN (OCTOBER) NUMBER OF THE 


WINDSOR 


CONTAINS 
FINE COMPLETE STORIES BY | SPECIAL LAWN TENNIS FEATURE 


| 
DORNFORD YATES | An Interesting Article by the distinguished French Player, 
On a new and remarkable theme. A, H., GOBERT 


EDGAR WALLACE | 
| An article of topical interest for 
| 
| 


Chronicles from the career of his new hero “ Chick.” 
RALPH STOCK. HARRISON RHODES. | AUTUMN GARDENERS 
Illustrated from New Photographs. 


OWEN OLIVER. G. B. LANCASTER. | ond é 


PHILIPPA SOUTHCOMBE And numerous other Attractive Features, 
And other well-known Authors. LITERARY, HUMOROUS and PICTORIAL 


a ———_———=4 
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